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ERLIOZ’S “FAUST.” REPETITION, Sarurpay Evening 
Next, January 8th, Sr James's HAut, 


HOLBORN TOWN HALL. 
MR JOWN CROSS'S POPULAR CONCERTS, 


MonDaAy, JANUARY 3RpD, 1881 (Fivru OF THE SERIES). 





Miss EMILY PAGET, Mdme ERNST, Mdme TATFORD. 
Mr HENRY GUY and Mr FRANK MAY. 
Flute —Signor LUIGI CAROZZI. 
Pianoforte—Mr and Mrs SEWELL SOUTHGATE. 
Organ—Mr W. VENNING SOUTHGATE, 


Commence at Eight o’clock. Prices—2s., 1s,, and Sixpence, 


RoraL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


TERM will commence on MonpAY, January 17th, and terminate 
on Wepwespay, April 13th, 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, January 15th, at Eleven o’clock, 
f By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 


Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
PRACTICAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in ental and Vocal Music (Pianoforte, 
Organ, Violin, Solo Singing, &c.), be held in London, at various local 
centres, on MonpAy, January, 17th, 1881, and following days. 

These Examinations were instituted by Trinity College, in 1878, and about 
2,500 Oandidates have been separately examined in the above subjects, 

The Regulations may be had of any of the Hon. Local Secretaries, or of the 
SecreraRy, Trinity College, London, W. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurivs Benupicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr Scuupertn. Fifteenth Season, 1881.— 
Prospectuses will be issued February.next. The Society’s Concerts and Soirées 
afford excellent opportunities to rising Artists to make their Début in public. 
Full particulars on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent 8t., W. 


vy Ty 
S! EINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street, Portman 

Square.—Miss MARION WARDROPER (of the National Training School 
for Music) has the honour to announce that her FIRST EVENING CONCERT 
will tuke place on THuRSDAY, Jan, 27, commencing at Eight o'clock. The 
following Artists have kindly consented to appear: Miss Annie Marriott, Miss 
Josephine Cravino, Mr Frank Boyle, Mr John Bridson; Fiute—Mr John Rad- 
cliff [Roxal Italian Opera); Pianoforte—Mr Henry Baumer; Violoncello—Mr 
Theodor Liebe. Conductor—Herr Cart WEBER and Mr HARoLp STtpoLPH. 
Btalis, 7s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 5s. and 2s.6d,; Admission, ls. Tickets may be 
— = Song Lucas, Weber & Co., New Bond Street; Hutchings & Romer, 














TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80, 





The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878.. 


UOHN BRINSMEAD rie cree or tne region o 


Honour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medalof Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876. 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1970, 
Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
- ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 


La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
Prize Meda!, London, 1862, &c. 


AND SONS’ 


PATENT 


Patented 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 
and 1879, 


rain ana u, SODTENENTE PIANOS. 


um, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM.. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
The ‘‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W.; 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 


THE ILLUSTRATED OPERA SERIES. 
Royal 4to, Sewed, 2s, 6d. 
WAGNER’S “LOHENGRIN.” 
MUSICALLY AND PICTORIALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Legend and the Poem written and translated by Joun P. Jackson, with 


the Musical Gems of the Opera for Voice and Piano, arranged by 
FRANCES MANETTE JACKSON, 


London: Davip Boqur, 3, St Martin's Place, W.C. 


TO ORGANISTS. 
MESSRS RICHAULT ET CIE., MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
4, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS 
(Established since 1809), 
Have just published their CompLETE CATALOGUE for 


ORGAN AND HARMONIUM MUSIC, 


Including Works in Collections, Concertos, Church and Chamber Music, Duets, 











= Now Ready. 
Tae MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL and ALMA- 


NAOK for 1881. Twenty-ninth Annual Issue. Contents :—Remarks on the 
Year, Obituary Notices, an Almanack specially for Musicians, Miscel- 
aneous Information, Principal Musical Events of the Past Year in London and 
the Provinces, New Copyright Music published in the United Kingdom during 
the Past Year, Musical Advertisements, the Names and Addresses of all Prefessors 
of Music, Music Sellers, Instrument Manufactures 8, Dealers, &c., throughout the 
Kingdom. The Orchestral Professors, London, are this year also included in the 
Alphabetical List of Professors. There is an Alphabetical List of the Country 
Profession and Trade as before. 

The PROFESSIONAL POCKET BOOK is also Reet 
RUDALL, CARTE & CO. 


23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, W, 


Trios, Quartets, by eminent ancient and modern Composers. 
Sent oN DEMAND. 


“TIVENING AND MORNING” (Comes, at times, a 

stillness as of even”). Quartet and Chorus, sung, by Her Majesty's 
command, at the Inauguration of the National Memorial at Edinbiirgh t> 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, and also on two occasio: more (Windscr). 
Words by Rev. Prebendary Gregory SMITH. Music b ERBERT OAKELEY, 
New Edition, price 4d, net. Published by ForsrtH HERS, 272, Regent 
Circus, London; and Cross Street, Manchester. 
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Som, is open to ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &¢.— 
Address—37, Elgin Road, 8t Peter’s Park, W. 
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IGNOR PIATTI, after Frank Hort, A.R.A., engraved by 
Francis Hott. Messrs THOS. AGNEW & SONS have the honour to 
announce the completion of the Portrait of this eminent musician, An Artist’s 
Proof may be seen at their Galleries, 395, Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, W.; and 
at Messrs Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street, 


“MHE BUILDING OF THE SHIP.”—J. F. Baryert’s 
new Cantata, produced with triumphant success at the late Leeds 
Festival, will be ot performed in Glasgow, Hull, Oxford, Halifax, Lowestoft, 
Yarmouth, Brighton, Sheffield, and London. Vocal Score, 6s. net; Chorus Parts, 
1s. 6d. each net. —PaTEY & WILLIS, 30, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP AND THE HOME CIRCLE. 
HOIR AND HOME: Sunday Music. Edited by F. 
) Axcuer. No, 7, for January, contains :—Voluntaries by Thiele and Bar- 
thelemon, New Hymn Tunes by Filby, Gee, and Rudersdorff, Chants by F. 
Archer, Dr Child, and Matthews, ‘‘Deus Misereatur” in F, and two new 
Anthems by the Editor, The Lord’s Prayer by Baumbach, and new Kyrie by 








F. Archer, Solos and Accompaniments ae for Organ, Harmonium, or 
Pianoforte. Price 1s. London: CuntnGHaM Boosry & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford 
Street, W. 





RIST and FINGER GYMNASTICS, for Students of 

the Pianoforte, Violin, &c. By A. LEFFLER ARNIM. Testimonials of 

approval from Messieurs Hallé, Brinley Richards, Papini, O'Leary, and others. 

Price 3s., cloth gilt; 2s., stiff paper; at say, £ , Oxford Street; Cramer's, 
Regent Street ; or of the Author, 11, York Place, W. 


“MHE CHILD MARTYR,” new Poem, written expressly 

for Miss Lovisa BALt, by EpwARD OXENFORD, Esq., will be recited by 
her at St Andrew’s Hall, on January 12th, 1881, for the benefit of the Post Office 
Orphan Home Concert.—Oopies may be had of Mr 8, Hares, 199, Regent Street, 
W.., price Threepence. 








—— 


‘ “THE MESSAGE.” ; 
i) R VERNON RIGBY will sing Brumenrnar’s admired 
; a. “THE MESSAGE,” at Wolverhampton, Jan, 22nd; and Swansea, 
an, 27th. 





“THE TIME OF ROSES.” 
Mes OSGOOD will sing Mixa Govp’s popular song, 
“THE TIME OF ROSES,” at Mr Watts’ Concert, Brighton, January 3lst, 





“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
M® FRANK BOYLE will sing, at Hull, on the 4th inst., 
ASCHER’s popular Romance (by desire), “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


BALFE’S “KILLARNEY.”—THIS DAY. 
DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s popular Ballad, 
=. “KILLARNEY,” at Mr De Jong’s Concert, Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
‘0-Day. 








TO ORGANISTS. 
“MHE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST:” a Series of Suiitine 


Volumes containing an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Music size, 


No.1. Original Pieces and Arrangements... ae oe ons F. Archer, 
» 2 Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Masters ibe Dr. Spark. 
», 3 Thirty-two Original Voluntaries _.., ees oes Arthur Johnson. 
»» 4. Original Pieces and Arra (2nd Selecti F, Archer. 





g ts I= 
» 5-6, Lefébure Wély’s Six Celebrated Offertories (Op, 34), 
Double No. abe fos tae abe «. Edited by F, Archer. 
7-8, Batiste’s Six Grand Offertoires, Special No., price 2s. 6d. 
; Edited by F. Archer. 
*,* A portion of this book being the property of Messrs Ashdown & 
Parry, it is published by special arrangement with them. 
» 9. Celebrated Marches poe aie Arranged by F. Archer. 
» 10. — 20s aos eos F. Archer, 
S 0. pew | jeot we say oe too xs Do. 
je 3 Do. jun ae om pe ae one nee Do. 
(To be continued.) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK (7 and 8 excepted), 
OUNINGHAM Booszy & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers. 


Pighe Just Published. 
** 4 MOUR INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards and dedicated to CHARLES GoprrREY, Esq). Com- 
posed for the Pianoforte by Lint1z ALBRECHT. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss., 

“Miss Lillie Albrecht’s Idylle for Pianoforte, ‘Amour Inquiet,’ has, we 
observe, heen performed by the band of the Royal Horse Guards, in recognition, 
no doubt, of its undeniable cleverness and effect, As the melody is given wholly 
to the left hand, the piece affords that often neglected member a capital exercise 
in phrasing.”—From the Daily Telegraph, Dec. 24th, 1880, 

“‘ We may here mention the following pieces from the young composer, Lillie 
Albrecht :—‘Amour Inquiet,’ performed by the band of the Royal Horre Guards, 
is a piece of very decided character; ani ‘Honneur et G'oire,’ performed with 
success by the same band, is a brilliant march which ought by its rhythm to 
excite onward our brave soldiers to glorious combat. Who could guess that 
the author of this warlike music is a charming young lady, who plays the piano 
admirably !’’—From the Brighton Gazette, Dec. 25th, 1880. i 


Just Published. 
ss ppArey DREAMS,” Cradle Song. Words and Music by 


FRrDERICK Pgyna. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 











“HER VOICE.” 


“TJER VOICE.” Ienacz Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
- by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sun 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 


by Mdme EnrrQvuez, is published, 
egent Street, W. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR LADIES. 


DOWNIES MUSIC BINDER 


(PATENTED JULY. 2%°1880.N°92720) 





PRICE 3s. 6d. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW—the most convenient Binder ever made, 


Sheets of Music bound INSTANTLY BY ANYONE, and REMOVED AT 
PLEASURE, without mutilating them. 


If your Music Dealer does not have them, order direct from 


WwW. F. LOTZ & Co., 


GENERAL EUROPEAN AGENTS, 20, BARBICAN, LONDON, E.C. 
Descriptive Circular upon application 


The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Puris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint's (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
—— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








NEW QUADRILLE. 


POPULAR BALLAD QUADRILLE. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 


W,. GODFREY. 
Price 4s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 214, Regent Street, W. 

**As a piece of dance music, may safely be recommended a ‘ Popular Ballad 
Quadrille,” by W. Godfrey. The themes adopted are those of ‘The Lady of the 
Lea,’ ‘ Killarney,’ ‘In sheltered vale,’ ‘Alice, where art thou?’ and ‘The monks 
were jolly boys.’ We are sure that the mere names of these old favourites 
suftice.”— Daily Telegraph. 





Just Published, 


“MIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 
LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop, Music by Hopk TEMPLE. 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison rf Oo., 244, Regent Street, W 


In the Press, 


NEW EDITION of F. J. FETIS’ celebrated MANUAL 

FOR COMPOSERS, Musical Directors, Leaders and Composers for 
Orchestra, and Military Band Masters, being a methodical and practical treatise 
on Harmony in all its branches, Vocalization, and all things relating to ®om- 
position, Direction, Bundmasters, and the Execution of Music, both Vocal and 
Instrumental ; Sca'es of all the modern Instruments, down to the present day, in 
use, with Illustrations from the scores of the great Masters for Orchestra, 
Military and Brass Bands, with full directions as to effect. This work has been 
adopted by the leading Academies, Teachers of String and Military Bands, and 
Chorus Masters throughout the kingdom as the most practical and useful work 
of the kind hitherto published. nscribed and Adapted, with additions from 
the original, by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 

Price 5s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., Publishers, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ANOTHER MODEL PANTOMIME ARTICLE.* 
(Covent GARDEN.) 


Once upon a time, children, there was a man who had a large 
garden in which no trees grew. Now the man loved the fruits of 
the earth, and he said, ‘‘I will plant me all kinds of seeds, that 
they may bring forth for my delight.” So he planted all kinds of 
seeds, year by year, and saw that each seed threw up a little tender 
leaf, wherefore he was glad. But the man had not good eyes, and 
it seemed to him that the seedlings were all alike. On this he 
waxed wroth, and cried, ‘‘I desired many sorts of fruit, but lo! 
these young trees are all alike”; and, in his anger, he stamped 
upon some. and crushed them. Then went he no more to his garden, 
til one came and said, ‘‘ Master, there be divers fruits fit and good 
to eat”; at the which he ran and saw that it was even so. Where- 
fore the man felt glad and ate. But ever after he was sorry for the 
young trees he had crushed, and said, ‘‘ Alack the day ! will no one 
teach me to shun wrath and be patient?” Do you ask what this 
has to do with the Christmas show at Covent Garden? You 
shouldn’t, you know. A story isa story at this season, and little 
boys and girls who have the Christmas spirit in them take it for 
what it is, caring nought about a moral. But, if you will ask a 
meaning for the story of the man and the trees, see if it do not 
teach you to shun wrath and be patient with the sameness of what 
must needs be early said about Christmas doings at Covent Garden. 
The first leaf of this notice cannot differ much from a score of first 
leaves that have-gone before it. It is bound to tell of an eager 
crowd striving to enter in at the doors; of a great and splendid 
house full of happy faces ; of merry laughter, now rippling shallow, 
then swelling and roaring like a torrent ; of little children looking 
more like angels than ever in their gladness, and of big children 
who pretend—but we know better—that they have only come to 
take care of the others. What do you say?—‘‘Oh! please don’t 
go into this; we have learned it all by heart. We want the fruit; 
never mind the leaves.” Well, there, there, don’t pout. A poutin 
child: at Christmas time is under the spell of a wicked fairy, an 
just for this once, having hinted at what we should have said, 
we consent to say nothing and push on. Being friends again, sup- 
pose, while waiting for the music to strike up, we look over the 
playbill hob-a-nob. Why, good gracious, what’s this? If there 
were not fairies and tricksy spirits about we should not believe our 
eyes; and even as it is let us give them a good rub, lest they 
deceive us, The Vokes brothers and sisters! Mr F. B. Chatterton ! 
Mr William Beverly ! Mr Karl Meyder !—why, this is Drury Lane ; 
it cannot be the Garden. It is the ‘‘Garden” all the same, and 
the Brothers Gatti must deal in magic. Or have they Aladdin's 
Lamp, and has our old friend the Slave of the Lamp moved away 
these Drury Lane “fixtures,” as he once shifted Aladdin's palace? 
Never mind ; the luck is ours. But, see, the piece is not by gentle 
and witty Mr Blanchard. Ah! no fairy, elve, or gnome could move 
Mr Blanchard. He is their master, and, every Christmas, not only 
summons them from the vasty deep, if there they abide, but makes 
them come at his call and do his bidding—which, by-the-bye, is no 
marvel to his friends. Wanting Mr Blanchard, we have Mr Bur- 
nand, the author, you know, of ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” and of ‘‘ More 
Happy Thoughts,” and the author to of many, many more not 
yet called by name—the author, too, of happy laughter which began 
years ago, and has gone on pealing ever since. Depend upon it, he 
will make us merry with his Valentine and Orson. Rumour says 
that the fight between the two brothers is “quite too awful,” and 
that the conduct of the young cub at court—Oh! very well: we 
might have thought that you didn’t want to be told what is coming. 
Why that cheer? A welcome, of course, to Mr Karl Meyder, 
whose bdton rises from out a little forest of fiddlers’ bows. Let us 
settle down and listen with all our ears before we look with all our 
eyes, 

_Bravo, Mr Karl Meyder! A good piece of music and a merry. 
Now, up with the huge curtain. Thers it goes out of sight, and, 
with it not only out of sight but out of mind all the world of com- 
mon men and things. e are in the land of fancy—your land, 
children, and one to you more real and lovely than any whose 
“rivers roll down their sands of gold,” or than such as that of 
which Mignon sang. Alack ! that the cruel years should drag you 
thence, as they have some of.us, now only able to recall it at 
Christmas time, thanks to your gentle reign, and our good friends 
on the stage. Buta truce to this; let us be merry while we may. 
Not only in the realms of Fancy are we, but in those of Magic. 
Demons are working at forges to the tune of the ‘Anvil Chorus,” 
and Aluminium, their master, presides; while the huge, black 
cavern of a workshop glows with fierce fires. To them enters the 





* See Dec. 26th, 1878, and Dec, 26th, 1879, 








Green Knight (Mr F. Barsby), and we soon learn that he is far more 
wicked than “green.” He is come to fetch a magic shield which, hung 
upon his castle wall, will guard him from death by mortal man. 
But to this end it is needful that he should wed the Genius of the 
Shield (Mdlle Julic), who, when called, comes in chains from the 
dungeon at the back of the cavern, only to decline her freedom at 
such a price. The wicked Knight lays hold of her to try force, but 
at that moment a strange voice cries, ‘‘ Hold !”, the rocky walls of 
the cavern open and Pactolet (Miss Maud Howard), a nobie of the 
court of Oberon and ‘Titania, fioats in upon a winged horse, crying, 
‘* Observe I own a fairy horse and fly, and she’s my fare.” Pactolet, 
ron see, is in love with the Genius of the Shield, and, being a much 
etter looking young man than his rival, the poor thing favours him. 
But he can’t set her free, marry, and live happy ever after. Alu- 
minium summons, on behalf of the knight, the powers of regions 
not here to be named, and Pactolet gives up the contest, vowing 
that he will go and complain to his master Oberon. Upon this he 
remounts his steed and soars away, taunted by the Green Knight, who 
does not even spare the flying beast, but says, ‘‘I thought it looked 
just like a highered horse at eighteen pence an hour.” When Pactolet 
‘oes all go, and seeing the place clear, a pack of young demons turn 
it into a playground till the scene changes, Well, boys and girls, we 
need not proceed any farther before making up our minds that the 
Brothers Gatti are giving our eyes a feast, and we wait with 
longing for brighter scenes. Not less sure may we feel that Mr 
Burnand is in his most punning mood, only, as_ill-luck 
will have it, he gets little chance of raising a laugh. It 
is a shame,—is it not?—that the actors, knowing their 
lines badly, miss so many of his points. But we will keep 
our tempers; things may improve. See now, the cavern falls all to 
pieces, and we are at ‘‘Cupid’s Home in Watteau Land.” What a 
splendid sight! At the back are rocks and tumbling water, with 
little Cupids sprawling about; while grouped in front, standing, 
sitting, lying, are figures of seeming Dresden ebina, clad in dresses 
of all tender hues and bearing shepherds’ crooks. So charming is 
the picture that we hardly notice Oberon and Titania, or even 
Pactolet, as he begs the Fairy King to help him free the Genius of 
the Shield, and reads from a mystic scroll that whoso does the act 
‘‘must have had no father and no mother . . . must have 
with bears and cubs been used to feast, and lived like them.” Oberon 
bids his subject hope, and invites him to witness a Watteau /éte. 
Upon this they plunge into puns, ‘‘ Elves from rock and grotto trip 
here on tiptoe,” says Oberon. ‘‘ Which toe?” asks Pactolet, and to 
him again the King: ‘‘ No, sir, what toe. Hither they come; observe 
the fays about there, summon the watteau phase!” ‘Then Pactolet, 
having the last word : ‘‘ What teau/ without there.” We have not 
got over the shock of these remarks before the Dresden china figures 
start into life, and then begins a long and charming ballet. ‘To try 
our skill at putting the beauty of the ballet into words would be 
vain. Words are all too weak, young friends, so let us look and be 
silent, gloating over Mr Beverly’s scene, Mr John Cormack’s group- 
ings, and Mr Wilhelm’s tasteful dresses. Behold, King Pippin’s 
palace comes down in part from the sky, in part rises out of the 
ound, and shuts us from fairyland. Ah, but now the plot darkens. 
| ae be the King’s two sons, Henry (Miss Fanchette) and Haufrey 
(Miss G. Wynne)—fair young men to look upon, but with black 
hearts. They are jealous of Sir Valentine (Miss Victoria Vckes)-- 
a foundling high in favour with King Pippin—not so much because 
the King loves him, as because he is the lover of their cousin Kglan- 
tine (Miss Jessie Vokes), whom both desire for wife. After calling 
Valentine bad names, they agree to crush him as a hateful insect. 
Eglantine listens to this plot, and is found out. Her cousins seize 
her ; Valentine rushes in; calls his servant Hugo (Mr Fawdon Vokes) 
to fight with one brother while he settles the other, and they are all 
hard at it when the King (Mr J. G. Taylor) enters with his guards. 
Like a good monarch and father he hushes the quarrel and invites 
all and sundry to go with him hunting. All and sundry agree by 
joining in a well-known chorus from Der Freyschiitz: yet the sport 
does not come off. Instead, a lot of country folk come on, half-dead 
with fright, crying that a Wild Man of the Woods is on the rampage. 
** My liege,” says Valentine, ‘‘ you cannot now insist this course on. 
You cannot get a horse on ’cos of Orson.” The King quite sees the 
force of the reason, and goes fishing instead, but not before Valentine 
offers to take or kill the Wild Man on getting the royal word that 
his reward shall be the hand of Eglantine. Poor Mr Burnand! Aye, 
and we ought to pity ourselves. Half the “lines” are lost because 
the actors don’t know them, and the stage drags much more than it 
ought on Boxing-night. Never mind, children, let us keep looking 
at the bright side. : 
Here are the royal stables, with such funny horses. They kick 
with their fore legs, like a man, and kick often. One of them, all 
the same, is put into the shafts of Valentine’s ‘‘trap,” and our 
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hero, with Hugo, is about starting after Orson, when the fishing 
party returns in time to say ‘‘Good bye.” The whip cracks, the 
wheels turn round—in fits and starts, and sometimes backward, by 
the way—and now we are out on the road going the country at a 
fine rate. We pass hills and valleys, rocks and streams, drive into 
a storm of thunder and lightning, and at last see Valentine and his 
man come to grief near a wood—that is to say, we make believe to 
see it, for to-night the trap will not fall to pieces as it ought. Of 
course our seeming motion is due to Mr Beverly’s moving scene, 
which we should call a panorama if the word were not too long for 
us. We clap our hands at Mr Beverly’s work of art, for such it is, 
and no mistake. All the people like it with us, and the sight of it 
does them good. Now are we in the very home of Orson and his 
ursine friends. Young bears come and gambol like lambs ; then 
follow Mr Bear and Mrs Bear, with their cub (Master Lauri), and, 
lastly, Orson enters, All enjoy themselves till danger draws near 
in the form of Valentine and Hugo. Now for a rough and tumble 
fight, to record which demands the pen of a very ready writer 
indeed. The bears, the Wild Man, and the two tame men chase 
each other all about, and in and out, till at length the tame men 
win. Orson yields, and a treaty of peace winds up with a merry 
dance. It took us a long time to reach the forest, but we return to 
King Pippin’s Palace in a moment, and to the grand hall thereof, 
for the monarch means to receive Valentine and his captives in 
state. The King, his nobles and guards enter, as becomes this 
purpose, and from their courtly places welcome the victor, who, in 
turn, regales them by putting Orson and the cub through some 
‘*scenes in the circle,” the cub taking the first honours on the end 
of atall pole. Valentine next completes his triumph by worsting 
Henry and Haufrey in fight, while the King ends his with a grand 
show of armed men, morris dancers, and what not else, when in 
splendid armour, and dresses of all colours crowd the stage, moving 
hither and thither in set array, till even the show-loving eyes of you 
boys and girls are dazzled, and closefor relief. The scene is asgrand as 
any which the oldest child among you has looked at in this house, and 
you may set it down as worth the journey hither and the money spent. 
From the great hall we pass to the Royal Boudoir, where once 
more the silly Princes attack Valentine only to be once more beaten. 
Here, too, some fun is made by Orson, who gets hold of a razor, 
and uses it freely. Then grave work begins again. Word comes 
that the Princess Florimunda is captive to the Green Knight. 
Who will go to rescue her? ‘‘I will,” answers brave Valentine, 
although it is his wedding day. Eglantine, who hears that the 
Princess is a beauty, of course objects, and when Valentine persists, 
resolves to do the deed herself, or, at all events, be on the spot to 
see fair play. A moment’s change, and we are in the camp of the 
bad Knight, who now makes love to two ladies at once, namely, 
the Princess and the Genius-of the Shield. But his game is nearly 
up. Pactolet can do nothing with him, though a fairy ; Eglantine 
is helpless, and even Valentine a mere child. Then Orson appears 
and turns the tables, to our great joy. He fulfils the terms of the 
mystic scroll, and even before his little crutch stick—for he has 
turned Court dandy—down goes the wicked, green one, to whom 
comes a still more wicked black one straightway, and carries him 
off. All is now in trim for peace and quiet, but justice must be 
done. At the bidding of the fairy a monstrous head rises from the 
ground to reveal that Henry and Haufrey aré not the King’s sons, 
but that Valentine and Orson are. Hurrah! at this. The good 
young people pair off, the bad ones sneak off ; the Vokes Family 
remain to dance their best as a bonne bouche, and when they have 
been cheered and made to dance again, we all wait for “ Valentine’s 
Valentine.” It comes; and how your eyes glisten, youngsters, 
while they take in the sparkle of crystal, the blaze of gold, the 
play of light, the beauty of fairies on the ground, in the air, and on 
all coigns of 'vantage! It is so lovely a “ Valentine ” that, looking 
at it, we forgive the ill-treatment of poor Mr Burnand, and the 
small respect shown to us by those who would not get his puns and 
rhymes into their heads, The vision fades, and then begin the 
gambols of two Clowns (Messrs Harry Payne and Charles Lauri), 
of two Harlequins (Messrs Melbourne and Talbot), of two Pan- 
taloons (Messrs Louis and H. Lauri), two Columbines (Miss Rogers 
and Miss Lauri), and Harlequina (Miss A. Phillips). About this we 
will not talk in public. It would not be fair to the children, big 
and. little, who will follow us in these seats.* So let us close our 
gossip at Covent Garden by being of one mind, if we can, on five 
points—first, that Valentine and Orson is a splendid show ; second, 
that the Vokes brothers and sisters, with Master Lauri, are the 


the Columbines as pretty and agile as ever; moreover, they go 
through strange adventures, —Dr Blivge.] 





life of the play; third, that Mr Burnand’s lines deserve better 
treatment; fourth, that the effect, when they get it, will be as 
good as we could wish; and fifth, that Mr arl Meyder’s music 
has been well chosen, though it might—that which is vocal of it— 
be better sung. And now, little folk, good bye till next Christmas, 


we meet again. 








Maprip.—Mad. Adelina Patti commenced her engagement at the 
Teatro Real as Violetta in La Traviata. She produced an immense 
sensation, and achieved a tremendous success, 

Moar Curisting Nixsson is to sing at a grand concert in the 
Royal Albert Hall, on the 25th inst. Among the pieces she has 
selected, in addition to “Tacea la notte,” from I/ Trovatore, are 
“Robin Adair ” and the fine old Scottish ballad, “John Anderson 
my jo,” which all amateurs of genuine and expressive melody will 
be charmed to hear the gifted Scandinavian sing. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The always expected Christmas 
performance of The Messiah showed, by the crowded state of St 
James's Hall, that public interest in this immortal masterpiece 
remains as strong as ever. The building was crowded, and 
the “sacred oratorio” was given, under the direction of Sir 
Michael Costa, in the proper spirit, by every one concerned, The 
chorus and orchestra were excellent, reduced numbers only tend- 
ing to increased clearness, The solo singers, too—Mesdames 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mary Cummings, Messrs Vernon 
Rigby and Bridson—were all at their best, as artists who know 
Handel’s text by rote. Mr Rigby more than usually distin- 
guished himself by his devotional feeling in the Passion music, 
and his energetic delivery of the trying air, “‘Thou shalt break 
them.”— Graphic. 

ARABELLA Gopparp.—When the Monday Popular Concerts 
(to give them their original name) were first started, the pianist 
was for many a year Mdme Arabella Goddard, who has now 
abandoned public performances for private teaching. Twice a 
year, however, Mdme (Goddard comes forth at the head of her 
classes to make people wonder why she should have given up 
playing in public, and to show what skill she possesses in impart- 
ing to her pupils something of her own talent. The students of 
Mdme Goddard's pianoforte academy assembled at Steinway Hall. 
Assisted at times by Mdme Goddard herself, they played a variety 
of pieces for two, four, six, and even eight hands. There are 
strangely constituted persons who would find a concert composed 
exclusively of pianoforte music somewhat trying; and for the 
benefit of these exceptional natures the services had been secured 
of Miss Fortescue, a débutante with a charming soprano voice ; 
Mr Oswald, one of the most promising and already one of the 
most successful baritones of the day; and M. Libotton, the 
eminent violoncellist. The accompaniments to the songs were 
played with much intelligence and perfect taste by Mr Charles 
Davison.—St James's Gazette. 

Tue PyropHon.—Considerable interest has been aroused in 
German musical circles by Friedrich Kastner’s Pyrophon, now 
being exhibited in a large room adjoining the Conversations- 
Saal of Baden-Baden. This instrument resembles an organ in 
construction and appearance, as far as its key-board and pipes 
are concerned, but the latter are made of glass, instead of metal 
or wood, and the tones they give forth in obedience to the 
pressure of the player’s fingers on the keys are produced by the 
action of flame upon their atmospheric contents. Jets of lighted 
gas, divided into a certain nun;her of small flames, are forced 
into these glass cylinders, the length and diameter of which are 
regulated in accordance with the depth or height of the note 
desired to be produced, and the result is a regular and perfect 
series of sustained musical sounds, peculiar in quality, but bearing 
some affinity to those elicited from an ordinary blast organ under 
the influence of the Salcional or Gamba stop. The Pyrophon at 
present on view at Baden-Baden has a compass of only two 
octaves and a half, and considerable force is requisite to manipu- 
late the key-board, owing to the weight of the gas-pipes set in 
motion by each pressure necessary to the production of a note. 
Some of its glass pipes are eight feet long, and the maximum 
length of the sound-generating flame admitted to them is sixteen 
inches, The effect of a performance upon this curious instrument, 
which fills the room in which it is set up with light as well as 
sound of a strange and unearthly character, is described in German 
musical journals as extremely impressive.—D. 7’. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS IN LONDON. 
(From ‘' The Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack,” for 1881. ) 


THE PHILHARMONIC AND LONDON OrcHEsTRAL ConcEeRTS.—On 
referring to the musical events in London during the past year, as 
recorded on pages 17 to 26 in this the twenty-ninth annual Musicai 
Directory, there is nothing we think will interest our subscribers 
more than to draw their attention to the orchestral concerts espe- 
cially, and to the position of the Philharmonic Society at the present 
time. The programmes of the Society for the last season show the 
same liberal mixture of the works of the older with the more 
modern and living composers which has always characterised them. 
Of the eight symphonies given, there were three of Beethoven, one 
Haydn, one Mendelssohn, one Schumann, one Sullivan, and one 
Brahms ; of the “ne overtures, half were by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Weber, the other half all by living com- 
posers, age gee one by Auber; and among these the English pre- 
ponderate, if we may claim Benedict as English, whose overture to 
Twelfth Night was given. There were Recollections of the Past, by 
C, E. Stephens (first time in London); St John the Baptist, by G. 
A. Macfarren; Hero and Leander, by W. Macfarren ; and Moun- 
tain, Lake, and Moorland (first time), by Harold Thomas. The 
same order is observed as to concertos, among which there is one 
with the pianoforte as solo instrument, by an English composer, A. 
H. Jackson, The transactions of this admirable institution, which 
has existed upwards of two-thirds of a century, and has been the 
origin and pattern of so many which have sprung up, and are 
springing up, with a similar object, in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, as well as in London, and which has such a high 
reputation on the Continent, have a paramount claim upon the 
attention of all who are interested in the musical art and its 
progress. We learn that the Society has of late been going 
through one of those financial trials which have occasionally 
before attended it in its long career. We trust that no apology 
will be needed from us for referring to a circular letter sent 
lately to the members and subscribers by the secretary, Mr Stanley 
Lucas, calling wae them to form a guarantee fund as a security for 
the Directors. We take the liberty of quoting a part of this letter, 
the issuing of which has been followed > the immediate formation 
of the required fund—the only result that could be anticipated :— 
“The Directors of the Philharmonic Society having lately submitted to 
the general meeting of members a report showing the impaired financial 
position of the Society (the losses upon the last three seasons having 
averaged nearly £300 per annum), it was resolved to institute a 
gnarantee fund of not less than £1,500, to enable the Society to con- 
tinue its efforts in the cause of Music, and to avert the abandonment of 
the concerts, which have been intimately concerned with the history of 
the Art during the last sixty-eight years.” It appears from a brief 
but comprehensive history of the Society, given in Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, that the Philharmonic has experienced 
similar critical times before in its long career, and ‘‘has on more 
than one occasion been rescued from pecuniary difficulty and placed 
again in a state of prosperity,” but that, as quoted in the same 
article from the Times, on the occasion of its Jubilee Concert :— 
‘* Nevertheless, even in its darkest and most threatening periods, it has 
never once departed from the high standard which it set itself from the 
heginning ; never once by lowering the standard endeavoured pusillani- 
mously to minister to a taste less scrupulous and refined than that to 
which it made its first appeal, and to which it is indebted for its world- 
wide celebrity. Thus it has never forfeited the good opinion of those 
who actually constitute the tribunal which, in this country, adjudges 
the real position of the musical art, and invariably rallied round 
the ‘Philharmonic’ in its moments of temporary trial. Amid all 
kinds of well-intended, however bigoted, opposition, the Society has 
submitted to reform after reform, and preserved its moral equilibrium 
—« sign that its constitution is of the strongest and healthiest.” We 
gather from the same article that there have been about 
two hundred important orchestral works performed for the first 
time in this country by this Society, viz., between forty and 
fifty symphonies, between fifty and sixty overtures, upwards of 
forty concertos, &c. ; and that of these, thirty were composed ex- 
pressly to the order and at the expense of the Society, including 
thirteen symphonies, among which may be mentioned Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, one by Spohr 
and two by Cherubini—also nine overtures, of which one was by 
Spohr, one by Mendelssohn, and two by Cherubini, &c. For exact 
details and other important information upon this subject we must 
refer to the able article, ‘The Philharmonic Society,” in Grove’s 
Dictionary, just quoted. For a long period the Philharmonic 
Society was the only institution at which great orchestral works 
could be heard in London. To their concerts only could professor 
and amateur formerly look to hear such music. The case is different 





now. With the increased cultivation of music generally, the demand 
for that of the highest class has been increased, and other channels 
have been opened up. One of the first changes in the programmes 
of the Society was that of leaving out quartets, trios, and other 
forms of chamber-music, which formed an essential part in their 
original construction. This branch of the art, enriched to such an 
extent as it is by the works of the greatest masters, has since taken 
root for itself and grown into an independent source of attraction, 
as seen in the different chamber-concerts which have been estab- 
lished, and especially in the singular and increasing success of the 
Monday and Datandep Popular Concerts, which draw together not 
only the lovers of orchestral music, but immense crowds of others 
to whom ‘‘classical music” of any kind was formerly unknown, 
and without which their taste for such music could not have been 
cultivated. Other orchestral concerts, with the same object as the 
Philharmonic, have since been instituted. The New Philharmonic 
Society was established in 1854. The conductors at first were M. 
Berlioz and Dr Wylde; afterwards, Dr Wylde only. The pro- 
grammes of these concerts were of much the same character as those 
of the parent society. For afew years Mr Ganz became conductor 
of them conjointly with Dr Wylde, and, for the last two seasons, he 
has been carrying on concerts in the same style, and with the same 
band, and gives them in his own name as ‘‘Ganz’s Orchestral Con- 
certs.” There was in the last season the same adherence to the 
acknowledged highest models without which every concert of the 
kind loses its chief attraction, combined with a portion of the more 
modern school. During the five concerts given, there were two 
symphonies by Beethoven, one by Mozart, one by Mendelssohn, one 
by Rubinstein, and one by Berlioz, with a similar arrangement as to 
the overtures and concertos. In this respect Mr Ganz has followed 
out the same plan as that adopted by Dr Wylde and by the Philhar- 
monic. The great success of the Crystal Palace Concerts forms also 
a very remarkable instance of the extension of a taste for the best 
orchestral music. Owing to the objects and exigencies of the 
Crystal Palace, it has been possible and has proved desirable to 
maintain there a full orchestra throughout the year, and although it 
is some distance from London, not only are these concerts a source 
of gratification to the general visitors, but they have become the 
chief attraction to large numbers. So long and so ably conducted 
by Mr Manns, with a band so thoroughly trained by playing daily 
together, they have been the means of making this class of music 
intelligible to a large section of the public, to whom it would other- 
wise have remained an unknown language. In the programmes 
for the past year only, as given at page eighteen, there are fifty-one 
symphonies, viz., thirty-five of the older masters, and sixteen by 
modern and living composers. Of these, fifteen are by Beethoven, 
nine by Haydn, four by Mozart, &c. Of overtures there are eighty- 
four, twenty-nine of which are by the earlier and fifty-five by later 
and living composers. The much larger number performed of the 
highest form of orchestral music—the Symphony—evinces the same 
catholic tendency as marks the programmes of the Philharmonic and 
Ganz’s Concerts ; while, as in those institutions, there has been no 
indifference exhibited to the claims of what is new. On the con- 
trary, from the large number of concerts given annually, more 
opportunities have been afforded of introducing very much that is 
new and good. It is, indeed, to these concerts we chiefly look for 
novelties, and the ambitious artist seeks the opportunity of showing 
of what mettle he is made. In the last two seasons, also, 
similar orchestral concerts have been successfully given in 
London, especially those of last season, conducted by Herr 
Richter, and the same course has been ‘pursued as by 
the Philharmonic, Mr Ganz, and at the Crystal Palace, 
in the formation of the programmes. The great success which 
attended the “Richter Orchestral Concerts” is no doubt mainly 
attributable to Herr Richter’s reputation and ability as a conductor. 
But there are other causes which have helped very much to contribute 
to it. There seems to be in London an enthusiastic party of devoted 
admirers of the most modern German School of Music, and, although 
a few of the most intelligent and cultivated among them loyally give 
the precedence to Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Men els- 
sohn, there is yet a large number who speak of even the best of these 
composers ‘‘ with bated breath,” and there are also many wild 
enthusiasts who can see no merit in any music but that of the modern 
gods of their idolatry. Herr Richter, however, belonging to neither 
party, is eminently conservative. When it was announced that the 
conductor of Wagner’s most important works was to give concerts, 
all warm-hearted adherents of the new school flocked to welcome him, 
so that Tories, Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals in music, met 
together. With excellent judgment Herr Richter made one of the 
symphonies of Beethoven the piéce de résistance in each of his con- 
certs, and gave them in chronological succession. He gave also 
symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
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and Brahms. His programmes, indeed, contained fewer works of 
the modern school than have for many years been found in those of 
the Philharmonic. If the same rule be adhered to through another 
season, there is every reason to predict a similar success. Besides the 
societies and institutions to which we have alluded for the periodical 
performances by a full orchestra of music of the highest class, other 
channels have been opened out in London. Among these, Promenade 
Concerts, commenced upwards of a third of a century since, although, 
when first begun, appealing almost exclusively to the widest circle 
of music lovers through what is comparatively familiar and fleeting 
in the art, have so far changed and improved in character that it has 
been long found possible and desirable, as an attraction, to give 
what are termed ‘Classical Nights.” In the past season, also, at 
Covent Garden, with a band that contained many of the finest per- 
formers in the country, under the conductorship of Mr F. H. Cowen, 
the bold and excellent example set by Mr Arthur Sullivan in the 
previous year has been followed of going through the symphonies of 
Beethoven in the course of the performances, crowds unaccustomed 
to such music being awed into respectful silence by their grandeur 
end beauty. Mr Riviere also gave and conducted with success a 
series of Promenade Concerts, from October 6th to November 10th, 
in 1879. With all these counter-attractions, which have arisen since 
the Philharmonic was the only institution at which the highest order 
of instrumental music could be heard, before the hundred ‘‘ Phil- 
harmonics ” existed which in England have adopted that name, this 
Society has never swerved from the principles it first adopted, but 
has set a worthy example to all. Its members and friends must 
rejoice, therefore, to know that the proposal of a guarantee fund, put 
forth to secure the Directors from loss, has been so quickly and so 
nobly takenup. There is one great cause, which may be mentioned, 
of the long and successful career of the Philharmonic, and that is, 
that it is not a commercial speculation. The seven Directors who 
manage its affairs, who engage the artists and form the programmes, 
do their work gratuitously for the love of art, and, being selected by 
the general body of members, every phase of musical taste is re- 
presented. There is thus the fullest security that the best, and 
nothing but the best, in the different branches of the art will be 
selected, and its most enduring interests consulted. 








Mr Mapresoy’s Italian opera season at the New York Academy 
of Music has been decidedly successful. It will be followed, as 
before, by a tour through the principal cities of the United States. 
The leading meinbers of his company are Mesdames Etelka Gerster 
and Valleria, Miss Cary (the popular American contralto), Signors 
Campanini, Ravelli, Novara, Del Puente, and Galassi. Boito’s 
Mefistofele has been the only novelty of the season; but this 
created such general interest that it is likely to form the chief 
attraction of the tour. 

Av the Paris Opéra Comique a new opera has been produced, 
called L’ Amour Meédecin, the libretto by M. Monselet, built upon 
Moliére’s well-known play, the music by M. Ferdinand Poise, a 
sort of Lulli in modern costume, and an excellent miusician, as is 
well acclaimed. The work was a complete success, and on legiti- 
mate grounds. On the same occasion Grétry’s still admired 
Richard Coeur de Lion was revived. M. Carvalho, director of the 
Opéra Comique, is really indefatigable. 

A STATEMENT has been issued by the authorities of the 
Guildhall School of Music that the total number of pupils is 302. 
This is a very good number, considering the school has only 
recently been started, and it ought to be a lesson to the South 
Kensington folks, who are clamouring for a heavy Government 
subsidy, that with good management success may be attained at a 
very moderate outlay. The number of studies every week is as 
follows :—Solo singing, 106; pianoforte, 117; violin, 30; violon- 
cello, 6; double bass, 2; flute, 5; organ, 11; harmonium, 1 ; 
harp, 3; harmony, 34; sight singing, 52; elocution, 7 ; total, 394, 
The harmony pupils are comparatively few, but with this excep- 
tion the figures are highly satisfactory. The Guildhall choir now 
numbers 157 choristers, and the Guildhall amateur orchestra 
110 players. The result is due not only to good management on 
the part of those responsible for the administrative arrangements, 
but also and largely to the efforts and energy of Mr Weist Ilill, 
principal of the school and conductor of the orchestra and choir. 
—London Figaro. 

SaTurDAY OrcuestraL Concerts.—The fourth and last of 
the present series of concerts was the most interesting of all— 
more especially so on account of the production of a new sym- 
phony from the pen of Mr F. H. Cowen, their conductor. By 





this remarkable work we say, without hesitation, that its young 
composer has placed himself in the first rank of English musicians. 
About its high merit there cannot be any reasonable doubt. The 
symphony in C minor (redoubtable key!) is not only a masterpiece 
of orchestral writing but of construction also, showing that while 
the imperishable forms of the acknowledged masters of the art are 
preserved, the imagination may have free play, and the ideas be 
developed to any extent—only provided that the course they pursue 
is logical and consistent ; and this condition is essentially fulfilled 
by Mr Cowen. Like the two great symphonies of Mendelssohn 
(the “Italian” and the “ Scotch”), and his not less suggestive 
overture, Die Hebriden (the “Isles of Fingal,” as it used to be called 
among us), the new English symphony is a simple record of im- 
pressions obtained while sojourning in a country previously strange 
and unknown. It is no more a programme-symphony than 
Beethoven's “No. 6,” familiarly known to us as the “ Pastoral,” 
which, according to its author’s own superscription on the MS. 
score, was intended as “mehr Ausdruck der Empfindung als 
Malerey”—of which fact Mr George Grove frequently reminds us 
in his interesting and instructive notes to the Crystal Palace 
Concert programmes. As such, then, without reference to its 
singular merits as a’ piece of abstract music, it must be accepted, 
and, as such, universally applauded. The legitimate effect pro- 
duced on Saturday night upon an audience which crowded St 
James’s Hall in every part was sufficient to prove that the young 
composer had aimed steadily, and hit the bullseye in the midst. 
His two journeys to Scandinavia were not undertaken in vain. 
Though his business there was merely in the capacity of accom- 
panist to a touring party, Mr Cowen found leisure to think and 
dream ; and the result is a work which has no less incontestible a 
right to be called “The Scandinavian Symphony ” than Mendels- 
sohn’s A minor to be called the “Scotch.” For a detailed descrip- 
tion we have not space at command; but those curious in the 
matter may refer to the exhaustive and masterly analysis, from 
the pen of Mr Joseph Bennett, contained in the programme of 
Saturday night. Enough that more spontaneous and unanimous 
applause, after a new work of high and earnest significance, has 
rarely been witnessed in a concert-room ; and that such a demon- 
stration was fully merited, rendered it all the more gratifying. 
The performance, under the direction of the composer, was for 
the most part excellent; but we shall surely hear the symphony 
ere long (or at all events we ought to hear it) at the Crystal 
Palace, as also probably at the concerts of Herr Richter, who has 
himself not only spoken of it in terms most flattering to the com- 
poser, but intends producing it next spring at one of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts which he directs with such consummate ability 
in Vienna. Mr Cowen was twice called back to the orchestra after 
the termination of the symphony. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme comprised a well-written overture by Mr H. C. Nixon, a 
student in our Royal Academy of Music; Ebbing Tide, a prettily 
instrumented “tone picture” (so denominated) by Mr John Francis 
Barnett; J.S. Bach’s concerto in D, for pianoforte, violin, and 
flute (with accompaniment of stringed instruments), the leading 
parts in which were executed in perfection by Mdme Frickenhaus, 
Messrs V. Nicholson and W. L. Barrett ; Mr Cowen’s six orchestral 
pieces, The Language of Flowers (‘ repeated by desire ”) ; and the 
great overture to Leonora (Fidelio), The singers were Mrs Osgood, 
who, in a clever scena, “ Hero and Leander.” by Mr A. Goring 
Thomas, student in the Royal Academy of Music, from whom 
much is expected, displayed her usual expressive power, and Mr 
Edward Lloyd, who, in an air from Gounod’s Reine de Saba, and 
Mr Cowen’s pleasing ballad, “ Jessie,” equally distinguished him- 
self. The series of concerts thus terminated has met with such 
general appreciation as to warrant Mr Cowen in persevering. ‘The 
programmes have been for the most part judiciously made out. 
Not only have we had favourable specimens of rising English talent, 
but the old masters have been well cared for, and one or two hitherto 
almost unknown works brought to notice. Instance, for example, 
the pianoforte concerto in D by Mozart, so neatly and gracefull 
played by Miss Bessie Richards at the third concert, on whic 
occasion, moreover, an effective and musicianly concerto in E, for 
violin, with orchestra, by M. A. H. Jackson (also of our Royal 
Academy), was executed in masterly style by M. Sainton, who 
performed a graceful act in thus taking his former pupil by the 
hand, and introducing him so advantageously to the public.— 
Graphic. 
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NOTES UPON NOTES. 
(NEW SERIES.) 

To my Fellow Students at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
all over the musical world—I have been musical (-ly) whirled all 
my life, so { address you through the dear old Musical World, 
and ask you all, my fellow students—and now I know at the 
R.A.M. my fellow students will say I am not a student but a 
professor; so I am; but I trust therefore more than ever a 
student—a student all my musical life. I have tried to be a 
zealous student all my life, and will confess to knowing a thing or 
two—so much that I wish I knew more; for despite Mr 
Wagner's playful little gambols with the orchestra chorus high 
up in the clouds, stepping down from the sublime .to that which 
is sometimes singular, if not odd,I can but feel that music is 
still in its infancy. Now some little Q in the corner will say I 
am in my second childhood. I wont argue that point; it may 
be so; but in my second “ freshness of youth” I can but think 
there’s a good time coming, and therefore, in my youthful 
simplicity, may I ask, Do we know how to listen to music? If 
we listen, do we listen idly, ignorantly, or intelligently to an 
orchestra, &c,? Do we in the first instance attend to form, the 
character of subjects and their treatment, through various modu- 
lations, as affecting the treatment of subjects? Do we indi- 
vidualise instruments as we hear them, laying in store instruction 
for one’s own performance? Pianoforte players will be very 
confined in their ideas if they think they learn to play from 
merely hearing pianoforte playing. Schumann has said, “No 
pianoforte player should sit down to the instrument but with 
the idea of instrumenting for an orchestra.” Now if we attend 
to all these things we cannot talk—we cannot talk, The fascinat- 
ing (and I will admit there are some very fascinating of the 
unfair sex) may address one complimentarily, and compel one to 
grunt a reply ; then can one complain if we are all ordered out of 
the room ’—the innocent (pretty innocents!) may suffer for the 
guilty. But I should like to know if all my fellow students who 
did not talk knew how to listen. I think we should all do well, 
my fellow students, if we were to write down—lI will not call it a 
critique—but our ideas upon the music performed, &c. ; not criti- 
cising the performance, because that might be too personal, but 
fairly discussing the merits of established works of reputation, 
such exercises to be submitted to a competent professor, or 
professors taking it in turns, to look over the papers. I would 
willingly subscribe to a box of wafers, for the unfair sex to fasten 
on their pretty lips; we should then, perhaps, have silence— 
the pol homage to music-listening, with our eyes shut, em- 
ploying the faculties of hearing, understanding, and feeling. 

Boxing Day, 1880. W. H. Homes. 

P.S.—Do we ever require our ears to be boxed ? 

(To be continued. ) 





| ; UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Pass List or First B-Mus. EXAMINATION FOR 1880. 
First Division.—Hatchwell, John (private study), Walker, 
Augustus Hayter (private study). 
Second JDivision.—Adie, Joseph Rosamond, University 


| College. | 





WE understand that Mr Joseph Maas has accepted an engage- 
ment with Col. Mapleson for the forthcoming season of Italian 
opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Montieny-RémavurRY.—The artistic tour of the accomplished 
French pianist, Mdme Montigny-Rémaury, during which, among 
other places, she appeared at Vienna (under Hans Richter), 
Gratz, Lyons, and Geneva, terminated with a brilliant concert in 
the last named city. Her success has been everywhere prodigious 
—a result easy to understand by those who know her exceptional 
talent. She is now in Paris, where she will enjoy two months’ 
repose—“at home” to all congenial spirits. Mdme Montigny 
will come to London in the early spring expressly to perform at 
one of the concerts of her compatriot, M. Lamoureux, and then 
return immediately to Vienna, where, and no wonder in so 
musical a city, she has met with hosts of admirers, Richter among 
the number. 





MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 

A short season of opera was concluded at the Prince of Wales’ 
on the 23rd inst. The Royal Middy, the only new work presented, 
was made to serve for introducing to the Melbourne public two 
freshly-arrived vocalists—Miss Annie Montague, soprano of the 
opera bouffe style, and Mr Charles Turner, an English tenor. 
Mr Turner’s voice is very pure, and during the time he has been 
with us he has won the decided approval of connoisseurs. On 
the 24th inst., “Hospital Sunday,” he sang, at the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, the air from Eiijah, “If with all your hearts.” 

An “ Austrian Strauss Band,” brought to the colony by a Mr 
Godwin, in view of the opening of the Melbourne International 
Exhibition, has been performing at the Exhibition, Town Hall, 
Botanical Gardens, St Patrick’s Cathedral, Flemington race 
course, and other places. The band consists of sixty performers. 
Thirteen remained at the Cape of Good Hope, their places being 
filled by others from Adelaide. A sacred concert, in aid of the 
choir of St Patrick’s Cathedral, was given in the church on the 
evening of the 21st inst. The vocalists were Mesdames Howitz 
and Cutter, Miss Alice Rees, Messrs W. A. Staker, and T. B. 
Moroney ; the instrumentalists, Mdme Tasca, Messrs O. Linden 
and A. Plumpton. ‘The result was in every way a success. 
Lewis's Juvenile Pinafore Company re-open for a brief season at 
the Bijou on the 30th inst. The Kelly and Leon Minstrels are 
at present performing to good audiences at St George’s Hall. 

M. Caron’s cantata for the opening of the International 
Exhibition is one of the best things of its kind ever composed in 
Australia. On Saturday, the 23rd inst., it was played for a second 
time in the Exhibition building before an immense audience. 
The principals were Mdlle Boema, Miss Christian, R.A.M., 
Messrs Charles ‘Turner and Lamble. 

Mr Henri Ketten, the favourite pianist, is announced for six 
“farewell recitals” in the Town Hall, commencing on the evening 
of the 30th inst. Mr David Lee, the city organist, continues 
his weekly “organ recitals” at the Town Hall, which are much 
appreciated and always well attended, 5.04.8. 

Melbourne, 29th Oct. 

Our correspondent is urgently requested not to write on both 
sides the paper.—®.%. | 








Aus FrankFort AM MAINE (Hotel de Russie, 26th Dec., 1880).— 
Alderman Doublebody and Doctor Cheese with their compliments 
wish to the Editor of the Musical World and his genial brother the 
compliments of the season. Christmas has been with them a very 
festive season indeed. A magnificent Christmas tree, all sorts of 
elegant and useless presents, English natives, sirloin of beef 
“ garni,” stuffed turkey with sausages, an English plum-pudding, 
and Stilton cheese—the last two delicacies kindly sent by the 
Queen’s Hotel in Manchester—and wines of the rarest and choicest 
kinds, A telegram from Munich announces that His Gracious 
Majesty King Ludwig of Bavaria has guaranteed £15,000 
towards the performance of Parsifal at Bayreuth, and Richard 
Wagner's health was proposed by the Alderman and drunk in 
gold—viz., 1861, Schloss Johannisberg from Prince Metternich’s 
cabinet, of which Drexel Brothers keep the remainder for their 
friends at £2 2s. the bottle. 

The sixth Museums’ Concert, in honour of Beethoven, was 
first-class. The programme was as follows :— 

Ouverture, Coriolan ; Concerto for violin, » 61, in D, played 
by Professor Joseph Joachim; ‘‘Elegischer Gesang” (Op. 118), 
for four voices with the accompaniment of two violins, viola and 
’cello ; Romanze for the violin, Op. 50, in F, played by Joachim ; 
Symphony No. 9 (‘‘ Choral”). 

The concert was splendid and worthy of the great composer. 

On the 20th inst, the Chamber Concert brought Clara 
Schumann and Professor Joachim, the last of whom led Beet- 
hoven’s “ Rasoumowsky ” quartet, Op. 59, No. 1 (in F) ; Brahms’ 
Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 78 (G major); and Haydn’s 
quartet, Op. 76, No. 5 (D major). The Sonata of Brahms was 
heard for the first time here. The audience was enthusiastic. 
The operas have been Aida, Alessandro Stradelia (with Candidus), 
Guillaume Teil, and Martha. 

P.S.—Dr Blidge must not pass remarks. wes 

[Happy new year to the Brothers Drexel and the whistling 
Alchemyst.—Dr Blinge.] 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON, 1880-81. 
DirEcrorn—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








THIRTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY, JANUARY 3, 1881, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 


}rogrannne, : 

Part I.—Quartet, in E flit, Op. 51, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Dvorak)—Mdme Norm:n-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti ; Air, 
** Pieta, Signore ” (Stradella)—Mr Oswald; Prelude and Fugue, in E minor, for 
pianoforte alone (Mende!ssolin)—Mr Eugéne D’ Albert. 

Parr II.—Sonata, in D mojor, for violin (Handel)—Mdme Norman-Néruda ; 
Song, ‘‘ Au Printemps” (Gounod)—Mr Oswald; Trio, in D major, Op. 70, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beethoven)—Mr Eugene D’Albert, Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, and Siguor Piatti. Accompanist—Mr Zerbini. 


SEVENTH AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1881, 


At Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 

Quartet, in E flat, Op. 12,for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Mendelssohn) 
—\fdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song (Sechubert)— 
Mime Autoinette Sterling; Sonata, in A major, Op. 101, for pianoforte alone 
(Beethoven )}—Mr Eugéne D'A'bert: Largo, for violoncello (Boecherini)—Signor 
viatti; Song, “The Lost Cherd” (Su!livan)—Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; 
Penata, in B flat (No. 10 of Hullé’s Edition), for pianoforte and violin (Mozart)— 
Mr Euzéne D’Albert and Mdme Norman-Néruda; Accompanist—Mr Zerbini. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

MR AND Mrs A N (Queen’s Hotel, Leeds).—A happy new 
year! The scale of B flat and phenicopters in abundance. 

Music at BouLoGNE-suR-Mer, and Mad. Liebhart’s concert, 
next week. 

OPENSPOKEN.—A man who writes letters of slander, and only 
affixes to them a nom de plume, by which he cannot generally be 
recognised, is beneath notice. The communication of ‘‘ Open- 
spoken” was no sooner read than consigned to the waste-paper 
basket. It seems odd that, after so _ arvntie protests, there 
should still be people who believe that the columns of the Musical 
World are open to anonymous scandal. He who addresses a 
public journal, to the prejudice of another, under the thin dis- 
guise of an assumed name (without forwarding his card of address, 
confidentially) not only violates good manners, but is a coward in 
the bargain. We can guess tolerably well who the identical 
‘‘Openspoken ” is, because we know his handwriting. Why does 
he not obtain the services of a hired amanuensis, in whom he 
can trust ? 








Song.” 
What shall I say to you, 
What will you listen to, love ? 
Will words of the birds above 
Speech that the spring-birds teach 
Find a heart’s way to you? 


What shall I do for you ? 

Tell me the whim of your mind, 

So pleasure in wise of wind 

May chase the clouds from your face 
—Make Heaven blue for you. 


What shall I presently 
Give you—breast- high in the flowers 
That smile at the butterfly hours, 
That fly to them out of the sky, 
Kissing incessantly ? 


’ 


Potkaw. 
* Copyright. 











Mr Sims Reeves intends giving four ballad concerts “d’ Adieu” 
previous to his final tour, and his last representations in opera. 

Mr Joun Boosey continues his fifteenth series of London 
Ballad Concerts to-day, with an afternoon performance in St 
Jaines’s Hall. 


To ApVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WoRLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Pol kato. 
(Mythic.) 





Squire SHort.—Where are ye gwine? 
SquirzE MippLEHFIGHT.—Gwine to Bayreuth. 
Squire SHort.—What for? 

Squire Mripp.LeHEIGuT.—For Parsifal. 
Squire SHort.—How shall you journey ? 


Squire TALL,—3u Fuss. 


SquirE SHort.—Stop at Drexel’s ? : : 
Squires TALL AND MIDDLEHEIGHT.— Yaas—HoOtel de Russie 


—a long time. 


Squire SHorT.—Bon voyage ! 








A NEW YEAR’S WARNING. 


You are tall, and are stalwart and 
straight ; 

You are handsome, and clever, 
and keen— 

I am older and ugly—errate— 

My hair isn’t fit to be seen. 


But who was’t that made us like 
this? 

Was God in his infinite good 

Kind only to you? Was there 
bliss 

Meted out to you—me left to 
brood ? 


Does it matter, your stature or 
mine? 

Does it signify, tall form or 
short? 

Do we not boast the same breath 
divine— 

Do. we not hold life’s tenancy 
sport ? 


Is it better for you to be high, 
Is it better for me to be low? 
We madenot ourselves, youandI, 
We know not how soon we may 


go. 





The leaves quit the trees when 
tis cold, 

For Nature decided it so: 

No matter how brave or how bold, 

The highest lies down with the 
low. 


There is nothing which is without 
plan, 

Some live long—some go young 
to their rest : 

And the motto for every man 

Is, ‘‘God’s will must ever be 
best.” 


You can see your way now to the 
truth— 

I'm a moralist just for the time— 

How our thoughts should be 
freed, and our youth 

Should be loosed from life’s frost 
and its rime, 


And whenever we do, or we fail, 

The blame surely rests not on us, 

We are guided—we are naught 
but frail— 

Few are good and the others are 
wuss, » 
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See how the thing cuts every 
way : 

You don’t like the Martyr—I 
do; 

But the power which made it 
made—say— 

Such atoms as this chap and you! 


Would you go blaming a sheep, 
For failing to beef-meat to turn? 


Then why from his height have 
you hurled [pride ? 
An artist worth England’s full 
Because of The Light of the 
World [denied ? 
Is the ‘‘ Martyr’s” renown now 


The world is so wide, and our 
hearts 
Should be eager and open for all : 





Would you go blaming a sweep Is there not good in all parts, 
Because he knew not how to | Love for great and affection for 
churn? small ? 


Whate’er is destin’d is for best, 
So accept this, you son of the pen ; 
And remember, to take in with zest, 
That I am the smallest of men. 
“‘Tue Lorp or THE MurMouRING Hair” 
(who would like to catch it murmuring again—when awake ). 
[Hereby hangs a very—very—long tale, or tail (tale), the eatent 
of which would traverse space from the Earth to Aldeboran, where 
Floss - - (lightning—thunver—moonquakes) - - - - - Ho! Ho! 
No! No!—Dr Blivge.] 





Angor Animi.* 


I stood on the desolate moor, 
Barren and waste and lone; in its flood the rain came down ! 
And a broad white band of light in the West 
Showed where the Sun had shone. | 


I stood in the ghostly light, [the East. 
In the dull, mysterious light; and the wind came up from 
It fled in the track of the unseen Sun. 
My heart was longing for rest. 


I stood on the moor alone, 
Alone on the reeking moor ; none saw my weeping there, 
None mocked at the sigh of a desolate heart, 
And the moan of a dull despair. 


The scene was like my heart ; 
| Barren and waste and lone ; wrapt by the keen East wind, 
And lit by the light of a Sun that was set — 

- Of a joy that once was mine, 


Rain ! come down in thy flood, 
Come in thy ceaseless flood; and wind ! blow up from the East ! 
I long to fly to the gates of the Sun— 
To follow, and be at rest. } 


* Copyright. Lxssrr Eee. 





PHILHARMONIC Socrery.—Among the seven Directors for the 
ensuing season are Messrs Francesco Berger, Gieorge Mount, C. 
E. Stephens, John Thomas, T. H. Wright, and W. G. Cusins 
(also conductor). The seventh Director, so far as our information 
goes, is at present whi! 

THERE is some talk of a Spontini “cyclus” of performances at 
Hamburg, under the enterprising manager, Pollini; but it is 
apprehended by a large majority of amateurs that the operas of 
Spontini, despite the enthusiastic advocacy of Berlioz, have—not 
Wi 4 even the Vestale and Fernand Cortez—gone out of date. 
A Gluck “ cyclus” would meet with general approval.— Graphic. 

Mr Carropvs, our English violinist, par excellence, announces 
aconcertin St James's Iall, for theevening of the 20th inst., at which 
he himself will be exclusively the solo performer, his accompanists 
being Mr Frank Amor and Master John Carrodus. The programme 
comprises excerpts from J. S. Bach, Paganini, Spohr, Molique, 
Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawsky, Berthold Tours, and the concert- 
giver himself, embraces a wide field, and is both varied and 
interesting. 





Parcibal- Percival- Parsifal-piercefortt. 


After considerable delay, the production of 
Richard Wagner's latest opera, Pursifal, has 
been assured by the lavish generosity of King 
Louis of Bavaria, who has, out of his privy 
purse, made up the gross amount required to 
bring out that great work at Bayreuth with all 
iB the splendour and completeness exacted by its 
f composer, T'he subscriptions set on foot through- 
out Germany had, strange to say, failed to 
achieve this desirable result, and some fifteen 

thousand pounds were still wanting to provide 
for the expense of putting Pursifal on the staye, and of 
meeting the demands of the vocal and instrumental executants 
to whom Wagner proposed to confide the performance of that 
opera. This sum his magnificent patron and friend, King 
Louis, has disbursed for the above purposes. His Majesty has 
also granted his permission to the leading artists of his own 
theatre, in Munich, to accept engagements for the summer of 
1882 at Bayreuth, when and where Parsifal will be pro- 
duced in the Festal Theatre, specially erected some years ayo 
under Wagner's personal instructions and supervision for the 
initial performance of his renowned Eetralogy. Every cou- 
ceivable precaution will be taken by the great composer and his 
committee of management to keep out all profane persons, not 
avowed and notorious worshippers of his music, from the series 
of representations destined to tal:e place eiyhteen months hence. 


—B. C. 


Map. ALBANI has returned to town after a brilliantly successful 
tour, in which her principal associate was Mad. Trebelli—who, 
we understand, is preparing for another long journey. : 

Mr Wattrr MacrarsEn has finished his Concertstiick for 
pianoforte and orchestra, composed expressly for Miss Kuhe, and 
to be performed by that rising young pianist at Mr Kuhe's next 
Brighton Festival. 

Onkr of the most concise and yet complete essay on the history 
of the pianoforte is contained in the twelfth part of Mr Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, just published. It is from the 
pen of Mr. A. J. Hipkins (of the house of Broadwoods), and who 
probably knows more abont the subject than any other man in 
England. Mr Hipkins will also contribute the article on the 
pianoforte to the Encyclopedia Britannica.—London Figaro. 

CrysraL PaLace.—At the last Crystal Palace Concert (Satur- 
day), besides a more than usually superb performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony, under the direction of Mr Angust 
Manns, a new violin concerto by the clever Dutch composer, 
Gernsheim, was thoroughly well played by M. Emil Sauret, and 
much applauded. To this we shall take another opportunity of 
referring. The Saturday Concerts, in consequence of the Christ- 
mas pantomime, are suspended till February. 

Saray Bernuarpt aT Boston (U.S.).—At the Globe Theatre 
Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt enters to-morrow evening upon the second 
and final week of her engagement. The story of her successes, 
and of the great and brilliant audiences that have witnessed them, 
has been told so fully from day to day, that it is unnecessary to 
repeat it here. Such an engagement has never before been played 
at the Globe, and the coming week promises even larger business 
than its predecessors. ‘The announcements for the week are as 
follows :—La Dame aus Camelias (Camille), Monday and Wed- 
nesday evenings and Saturday afternoon; Fvou-Frow (last time), 
Tuesday ; Adrienne Lecouvreur (last time), Thursday. The bill 
for Friday is not yet determined upon, but will not include any 
of the plays above named. An extra performance is announced 
for Saturday evening, when Mdlle Bernhardt takes her farewell 
of Boston. ‘The bill comprises Francois Coppée’s charming little 
one-act comedy (in which Mdlle Bernhardt will be seen for the 
only time here in a male part—a youthful troubadour), and ex- 
cerpts from several of her most popular plays.—Boston Sunday 
Herald, Dec, 12, 1880, ; 
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CONCERTS. 

Art Albert Hall, on ‘‘ Boxing night,” the perennial Messiah was 
performed, to a large audience. ‘The leading singers were Miss 
Anna Williams, Mdme Patey, Messrs Ludwig and Cummings. The 
conductor was Mr Barnby, the organist, Dr Stainer. The Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society rendered excellent service, and the 
performance generally was far beyond the average. Prince Leopold 
and Sir Bartle Frere were present. 


At Mr Johu Cross’s popular concert at the Holborn Town Hall, 
on Monday evening (‘‘ Boxing night”), the singers were Miss Jessie 
Royd, Mdme Edith Murray, Signor Odoardo Barri, Messrs Florian 
Horner, Frank Ward, and John Cross. The instrumentalists were 
Mr John Cheshire, with his ‘‘ Band of harps,” and Mr H. Colling- 
wood Banks (organ). The songs producing most effect were Sir 
Julius Benedict’s ‘‘ Bird that came in spring ;” Marzials’ ‘‘Summer 
Showers” (Miss Jessie Royd) ; the duet from Offenbach’s Lischen 
and Fritzchen (Mdme Murray and Mr John Cross); Balfe’s ‘‘ Good 
night, beloved” (Signor Odoardo Barri); Braham’s duet, ‘ All’s 
Well” (Messrs John Cross and Frank Ward) ; and Bishop's ‘‘ My 
pretty Jane” (Mr John Cross). Mr Collingwood Banks repeated 
(by desire) the Gavotte of Louis XIII., composed by H. Ghys 
(received with such applause at Mr Cross’s first concert); Mr 
Cheshire played his brilliant fantasia on airs from Lucia, and the 
‘* Band of oe ” gave selections of Scotch, Irish, and English airs, 
arranged by Mr Cheshire, with great effect and applause in propor- 
tion. Mr F. Sewell Southgate accompanied. 


THe Hicusury Pxitnarmonic Society gave their first concert 
on Monday, the 13th ult., at the Highbury Atheneum, under the 
direction of the Society’s able conductor, Dr J. F. Bridge, of West- 
minster Abbey, to a large and intelligent audience. Dr Bridge ma 
be congratulated on the improvement made since last season, bot 
in choir and orchestra, the performance meeting with a greater suc- 
cess than any previously attained. The leading feature of the 
programme was a new sacred cantata, Nicodemus, composed by 
Francis Edward Gladstone, Mus, Doc., the words being selected by 
the Precentor of Norwich. The music was of a highly interesting 
character, and was done full justice to by the performers, vocal and 
instrumental. Miss Thornthwaite (member of the choir) and Mr 
Alfred Kenningham sang the soprano and tenor parts so well as to 
merit and obtain a large share of applause. A cleverly written 
part-song, ‘‘ Christmas Bells,’ by Dr Bridge, was very effectively 
given by the voices, unaccompanied, as was also Dr Crotch’s motet, 
with orchestral accompaniments, ‘‘ Methinks I hear the full celestial 
choir,” the solo being confided to Mr Henry Cross. After this, 
Handel’s serenata, Acis and Galatea, was most creditably performed, 
choir and band keeping steadily together throughout, a by no means 
easy task. The part of Galatea was taken by a member of the 
choir; Mr Kenningham was Acis ; Mr Henry Cross, Polyphemus ; 
and Mr Thornthwaite, Damon. Dr Gladstone was called forward at 
the end of his cantata and applauded with genuine warmth, a 
similar compliment being justly paid to the conductor, Dr Bridge, 
at the termination of a concert in all respects to be commended. 


—_—9——_— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Hampton on THAMEs.—An interesting and successful entertain- 
ment was held in the English School on Wednesday last, when Mr 
W. G. Reynolds gave a dramatic and poetic recital interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental music. Mr Reynolds’ programme was 
artistic and varied, and he kept the large audience either convulsed 
with laughter or with very thinly disguised efforts to conceal their 
tears, he musical part was ably executed by Mrs Hillier 
(contralto), who sang ‘‘ The Fisherboy’s Home” and ‘* Twickenham 
Ferry” very expressively ; Mr H. Ripley, who won an encore for 
Francesco Berger's beautiful song, ‘‘ Hans Sachs;” Mr F. Sligg, 
who played two solos on the piano, and Mr F. Hill.— Surrey Comet. 

BrprorD.—The musical society of this town gave Handel’s Jerael 
in Egypt on Tuesday, December 14, under the direction of Mr 
Diemer. The new Corn Exchange was crowded. The leading singers 
were Miss Clara Samuell, Mdme Laura Baxter, Messrs Robert Gainer, 
and St John Cottingham. Mr Diemer writes in his programme:— 

“Our fourteenth year ends with the realization of a long cherished hope, 
that has never been lost sight of, the trouble and anxiety spent upon which 
is more than repaid by the performance (whatever its imperfections and short- 
comings), of the greatest master’s greatest oratorio, which the more one knows 
produces the feeling that it is a new inspiration, something apart, alone, and 
above all other works in descriptive choral music,” 

Bricuton.—At the fourth Orchestral Concert of the Royal 
Aquarium, Schubert's Unfinished Symphony (No. 8), Gounod’s 
«‘ Funeral March of a Marionette,” Rain? Saéns’ “* Symphonic 








Poem,” Le Rouet d’Omphale, and Wagner's overture to Tannhaiiser 


were remarkably well given. Weber's clarinet concerto, in F minor, 
and a Fantaisiestiicke, for clarionet and pianoforte, were pla ed in 
perfection by Mr Lazarus. The singer was Mdlle Ilma di S urska, 
who gave Benedict's Variations on the ‘Carnaval de Venise and 
Donizetti’s “O luce di quest’ anima” in the brilliant style for which 
she is noted. Mr F. Corder conducted with ability. 





From our Bayreuth Amateur Maniac. 


And silent and half passionless swoon, 
Rich in the simple worship of a day. 
May 25, 1880. (Delayed in transmission.) 

# + * % * + * 
P.S.—By the way, good Mr Otto Beard, why on earth 
| shouldn't “light” and “delight” rhyme, “ beautiful” and 
“full,” “ leaf” and “ belief,” “ groan” and “ grown,” “ sense” 
and “ innocence,” “ lony” and “ belfry,” “ veil” and “ avail,” 
| §c.? (Very like a whale. But “long” and “ belfry” is 
| good.—Dr Blivge.) 

* * * * * * * 
P.S.— The thermometer is now marking 299° in the deepest 
caves of Lutetia. Everything is squash. The ocean boueth 
| at North Pole and bubbleth at South, whi'e fishes furiously 

Jlounder. 
| * * * * * * 
Iam catching wrens at the elm tops. They fly promiscous. 
Eat them uncooked. Knowest thou the land where the 
citron grows luxuriant? Eat them with their skins on, 
Oh! the rain, the hail, and snow! Water, water everywhere, 
and not a drop to drink! Elverburp. 


Bayreuth Asylum—opposite Theatre. 








Porutar Concerts.—Mdlle Janotha’s engagement for the 
present season having expired, her place will be temporarily filled 
by Master Eugéne d’Albert. At the last ante-Christmas concert 
(Saturday afternoon, the 18th ult.) this wonderfully clever youn 
gentleman played a sonata by Beethoven (E flat, Op. 7), and wit. 
Mdme Néruda and Signor Piatti, Mendelssohn’s C minor trio, in 
each instance confirming the opinions already so emphatically 
expressed in his favour. Mdme Néruda selected for her solo 
Ilandel’s sonata in D, which she had already introduced with 
marked success at one of Mr Charles Hallé’s Pianoforte Recitals. 
The first piece in the programme was a new quartet, by the Czech 
composer, Dvorak, about which, being announced for repetition 
at the concert of Monday evening, we shall have a more favour- 
able occasion to speak. ‘The singer was the always welcome 
Mdme Antoinette ‘Sterling, who in Schumann’s “ Geheimes,” 
Schubert’s “ Schlummerlied,” and the old English song of “ The 
Ravens,” as usual charmed her hearers. Mr Zerbini was accom- 
panist. 

CLosE o¥ Maprieson’s New York Srason.—General regret 
will be felt by opera habitués when the final representations of 
Col. Mapleson’s prosperous season at the Academy shall have been 
given. Monday night Madame Gerster essayed the character of 
Martha with unqualified success, Although Martha is not a 
difficult part, it requires a keen appreciation of ita melodic 
beauties to ensure a satisfactory interpretation. This was sup- 
plied by the great Hungarian prima donna in presence of a 
numerous and critical assemblage. Campanini was the Lionel. 
Del Puente, though always an artist, could not be accepted as a 
model Plumkett; but Cary, as usual, was a superb Nancy, and 
Corsini a really comic Tristram. J Puritani followed on Wednesday, 
with Madame Gerster in splendid voice and exuberant spirits. 
Ravelli was Artura, Galassi and Monti the Giorgio and Riccardo. 
Madame Gerster won frequent recalls and brought forward Ravelli 
with her after the duet in the third act. On Friday, Rigoletto, 
with Gerster, Ravelli, Galassi and Cary, was one of the best per- 
formances yet given of this favourite work. The week ended 
with a Campanini Faust matinée, to an immense lady atdience. 
To-morrow night Martha will be repeated, followed on Wednes- 
day by Mefistofele, and on Friday by Lucia, with an Aida matinée 
on Saturday, to end the last week but one of the current season. 
—New York Sunday Mercury. 
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MR SIMS REEVES'S CONCERT. 


St James’s Hall was visited on this occasion by an overflowing 
and thoroughly enthusiastic audience. This was not to be wondered 
at with two such names in the programme as those of Emma Albani 
and the concert-giver, both of whom were happily in full possession 
of their exceptional means. There was but one drawback to the 
general satisfaction ; and this was the forced absence, from continued 
indisposition, of Mr Herbert Reeves, who already begins to wear 
his father’s honoured name as though he had an artistic right to it ; 
and so, if a pure style added to the legitimate production of a tenor 
voice of pleasing quality, which will increase in volume and strength 
should he progress as he has begun, he clearly has. Mdme Albani’s 
first contribution to the entertainment was the air from Le Pré aux 
Clercs, her singing of which at the Royal Italian Opera, last 
summer, was one of the chief features in the representation of 
Hérold’s Italianised work. In this, as at Covent Garden, she had 
the aid of Mr Carrodus, Mr Gye’s valued chef d’attaque, in the 
violin obbligato part. Mdme Albani then joined Mr Sims Reeves 
in the duet, ‘‘Ah morir potessi adesso,” from Hrnani, which was 
unanimously encored. Subsequently she was similarly honoured in 
‘“*With verdure clad” (Creation), with what exquisite grace and 
unstudied simplicity she delivers which none need be told who have 
heard her in Haydn’s oratorio. Lastly, Mdme Albani treated her 
hearers to ‘‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,” showing, not for the first 
time, that she is equally a proficient in baJlad-music as in the higher 
schools of vocal art. Mr Sims Reeves was in his happiest mood ; 
and, had he lent a willing ear to the voice of the charmer, might 
have sung all his pieces twice over. To the encore for Verdi’s 
duet he consented, doubtless, out of sympathy and respect for his 
accomplished partner ; but to repeat three such fatiguing songs as 
Blumenthal’s “‘Requital,” Balfe-Tennyson’s ‘‘Come into the garden, 
Maud,” and the formidable ‘‘ Bay of Biscay,” would have been a 
tax beyond ordinary stamina and nerves. He was called, however, 
four times back to the platform after Balfe’s popular serenade, and 
as cordially greeted after its companions. During the whole evening, 
in short, he was at his very best, and what that is need hardly be 
told. Other songs were vouchsafed by Miss Marian McKenzie and 
Mr H. Pyatt, together with glees by the London Vocal Union ; 
while, to vary the programme, Mr Carrodus played on the violin, 
with masterly command of the instrument, his own cleverly-con- 
structed fantasia on Scotch melodies (‘‘O Nanny, wilt thou gang 
wi’ me” and ‘‘ Charlie is my darling”), accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Master Carrodus, his son. This was loudly applauded, and 
the performer re-called. The concert was altogether a success.— 
Graphic. 

—— ——— 
SARAIL BERNHARDT IN AMERICA. 
Il. 
(From the ‘* Boston Daily Globe.” ) 

Mdlle Bernhardt rose from her seat at a little desk in her re- 
ception room at the Hétel Vendome, extended a hand, smiled a 
welcome and said :—“ Do you speak Een—do you speak French ?” 
To the non and accompanying shake of the head, she laughed and 
said:—“ Ah! and I speak very little Fenglish.” She proved, 
however, that she spoke much better English than many do the 
French with which they claim an acquaintance, and throughout 
the visit she was constantly asking for English words, which, after 
repeating two or three times, seemed so fixed in her mind that 
when the occasion came for their repetition, she used them with- 
out further inquiry. Mdlle Bernhardt pointed, with significant 
motion and the characteristic and expressive shrug of the shoulders, 
to chairs and sofa heaped with a mass of costumes, and added, 
“You weesh to see zem ?.” 

Then followed a call in French, and a maid appeared from an 
adjoining room, and, in response to directions from the actress, 
produced a dress which was called “ Hernani,” in a voice and 
manner as though it were suggested by Mr Jarrett, who stood by 
to act as interpreter, that the goods were to be auctioned off. 
And, by the way, this gentleman said Mdlle Bernhardt had to pay 
enormous duties on her wardrobe, for the reason that it was 





thought she might follow the example of Miss Neilson and have 
them really put up at auction before leaving the country. Tl:is, 
Mr Jarrett, said Mdlle Bernhardt, would never do, as she would 
use what parts of the dresses would be available after they were 
soiled and worn in combination with other materials—lrench 
economy and French wisdom which should be universal! And, 
having kept the fair auctioneer waiting so -long, let a moment 
more be taken to describe her appearance off the stage. 

Without stage accessories she seemed no less the artist, and, in 
her own character, no less an intensely vital personality than 
those she presents with such distinctive individuality from the 
theatre platform. Her manner in ease and direction seems the 
unconscious expression of a power confident of its scope, and her 
brightness of tone and quickness of perception act like a subtle 
cordial on the mind and feelings of those in communication with 
her, toning them up to her own buoyant condition. In appear- 
ance she made as dainty a picture as any of her stage tableaux, 
though with simpler means. She wore a negligé robe of white 
satin, made in the princess form, with the train adjusted in a 
double box pleat, about six inches below the waist-line. The 
long sleeves were of white brocaded velvet, with tiny puffs let in 
on the outside seam at the elbow. She wore a fluffy arrangement 
of snow-white lace about the throat and a knot of violets fastened 
on the breast near the left shoulder. Her hair was fuzzed about 
her face and was fastened in a feathery bunch at the back, as 
shown in her portrait by Bastien Lepage. JIler dress was short 
enough in front to show her feet, delicately encased in light blue 
silk hose and white satin slippers, but, as she stood oftentimes, 
her long train was twisted about her, as in many of her graceful 
poses on the stage. 

— vo—— 
BERLIN. 
( Correspondence. ) 

Miss Minnie Hauk has been playing Carmen with great success at 
the Royal Opera, where she was engaged at the express desire of the 
Empress of Germany.—Intendant Von Hiilsen and Herr Richard 
Wagner having been unable to come to a satisfactory agreement, the 
Nibelungen Tetralogy will not be produced, as had been expected, at 
the Royal Opera’House, but at the Victoria Theater, next May. 
Wagner stipulated that the official conductor at the Royal Opera 
House should be superseded in favour of one of his own choice (Herr 
Niemann) ; but the Emperor, being consulted, put his veto upon so 
unexampled an innovation. The “Prophet of the Future” carries 
things with too high a hand, forgetting—or at least declining to 
admit—that he is by no means infallible. Where his operas (or 
‘‘stage dramas”) are in question, he usually insists upon an imperium 
in imperio, which in such ordinary matters as theatrical arrangements 
is simply untenable.—Joseph Joachim has given his first Abonnement 
Concert, with the brilliant result that invariably awaits him, and 
has also been the presiding spirit at a concert in commemoration of 
the late Carl Eckert, the programme of which was exclusively 
devoted to works from Eckert’s pen. 








Lerrsic.—Among the artists at the fifth concert of the Euterpe 
Society was the pianist, Joseph Wieniawski, who played with great 
success Litolff's ‘‘Concerto Hollandais” and various pieces by 
Schumann, Chopin, and Schubert. : 

Vienna.—Ignaz Briill’s Bianca, remodelled and compressed into 
two acts, has not found much favour at the Imperial Operahouse, 
though admirably performed. Mdlle Bianchi and Herr Walter, in 
the leading parts, were several times re-called. Herren Scaria and 
Meyerhofer, to whom were entrusted the comic personages, were 
also applauded. Two performances have been given for the 
Pension Fund. The first, on the 22nd, was a medley, including, 
among other things, the second act of Lohengrin, with Mad. Pauline 
Lucca as Elsa, for the first time. The performance on the day 
following brought the Prophéte, Mdlle Marianne Brandt, of the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin, appearing as Fides, one of her best 
impersonations.—The programme of the second Society’s Concert 
(Gesellschaftsconcert), under Herr Gericke, Imperial Ccpellmeister, 
comprised Scharwenka’s Second Pianoforte Concerto (a novelty 
here), played by the composer; Franz Liszt’s Setting of the 13th 
Psalm for tenor solo voice (Herr Walter), chorus and orchestra ; 
and Beethoven’s Seventh + young lady pianist, Mdlle 
Alphonsine Weiss, who has lost the use of her left hand from 
paralysis, and can execute only with her right, played at a recent 
concert the adagio of Beethoven’s C sharp minor Sonata, ‘‘ Tran- 
scriptions ” by Liszt, and Ztudes by Chopin, in such a manner as to 
excite the admiration and wonder of the audience, 
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MUSIC IN SCHOOLS, 
(From the ‘‘ Taylorian,.” ) 

A knowledge of the principles and practice of Music is admitted, 
by a large majority of thinking people, to be a desirable addition to 
the general education of the youth of both sexes in England ; but 
how far the study of it should be carried in Schools, and by what 
methods it should be taught, are still debated points. Experience 
has afforded proof that as yet the proper course has not been devised. 
Provision has been made for the lower classes in the Board Schools, 
but in Public Schools and Endowed Grammar Schools for the higher 
and middle classes, until very recently, no attempt has been made 
towards furthering the introduction of Music, indeed, every possible 
objection has been urged against it, and every obstacle placed in the 
way of those who desired to learn. The Universities have awakened 
from their state of apathy as regards the subject, and begin to recog- 
nize the fact that during a long term of somnolency they had con- 
ferred Degrees in the Faculty of Music which have brought the 
distinction into contempt, and they now require that the Degree 
shall be earned before it is conferred; still Music is an Art as well 
as a Science, and only one side of its technical application—that of 
composition—has been considered ; the power of exposing to the un- 
initiated that which has been composed cannot be tested by such 
examinations as those at present in use at the Universities, nor is it 
ever likely to be a part of the duties of their Professors to apply 
such as would be required. The preparation necessary for executive 
skill must be commenced at an early period of life in schools attended 
by boys from ten years of age, and it is exactly these schools which 
are so inadequately furnished with the means for the acquirement of 
even the rudimentary knowledge of the principles and practice of 
Music, for at best it is admitted on sufferance, and the time and 
attention devoted to it are lamentably insufficient. It is true there 
are many noteworthy exceptions to these assertions, but even where 
Music has obtained a certain position, it still suffers from the diversity 
of opinion which prevails, 

In schools where Music is subsidized from the endowment or by 
the governing body, it is too frequently the case that the time ap- 
pointed for the lesson is taken from the hours which would otherwise 
be devoted to recreation, and thus the subject at once becomes un- 
popular and every effort of the master is frustrated. Where the 
practice of Music is purely voluntary, or a choral society is formed, 
the cost of which is in part if not entirely defrayed by the boys 
themselves, the case is equally difficult, because not only are the 
meetings held during recreation time, but amusement, instead of 
being the result of instruction, must almost entirely supersede it, 
and, however successful a conducter may be in obtaining good tone 
and intonation, precision of attack, and the numerous other qualities 
which distinguish good choral singing, he cannot but feel the super- 
ficial nature of his achievements if they are not based upon the real 
foundation of solid rudimentary knowledge. To insist that every 
boy of a certain age should be taught to read and write is clearly a 
necessity, but that the rule should be applied to the learning of 
Music is quite another thing, and boys who have no natural quali- 
fications for its study should not be required to learn; the proportion 
of these would certainly not exceed 20 per cent. at the utmost cal- 
culation, and even with these the ear, like the eye, may be trained 
to discriminate between that which is correct and that which is 
false ; but the time devoted to the improvement of a very defective 
ear would be better spent in the acquirement of some other branch 
of knowledge. 

The foregoing observations lead directly to the question—Why 
should Music be taught at all in Public Schools? The answer is, 
that education to be complete should be calculated to raise a man 
socially and intellectually, and render him not only the receptacle of 
learning, but capable of giving and receiving pleasure and information 
of the most refined description. In the highest sense this is accom- 
plished by a well directed study of Music. Scientifically considered, 
it requires observation and reasoning power of a high order, and as 
‘* Science is knowledge,” so is ‘‘ Art power or skill in the use of 
knowledge.” The Art is the practical use of the Science, and the 
best artist is he who uses the Science, the principles of the Science, 
with the greatest practical skill. This theorem cannot be refuted, 
and a proper adjustment in working out the principles it enunciates 
is all that is wanting to the formation of a just estimate of a method, 
or the extent to which music-teaching can be carried with advantage 
to the rising generation. Until Science (knowledge) and Art (the 
power of using it, both technically and esthetically) go hand in hand, 
all systems will be taught in vain. Music should, without doubt, 
form a part of the curriculum of every school; it should be vocal, 
and carried to a certain point in class. A higher stage of develop- 
ment, as also the study of instrumental Music, must be left to special 
and individual instruction. ALFRED GILBERT, 


( Conductor of Merchant Taylors’ School Choral Society). 











INTELLECT versus MUSIC. 

The Gospel of Earnestness, of which there were a great many 
fashionable professors a few years ago, is not so obtrusively dinned 
into our ears as it used to be; but there still exists in certain quarters 
a marked tendency to extract moral lessons from everything, and to 
burden every pleasurable or indifferent action of life with a purpose. 
We cannot think that this is true wisdom, says a writer in the 
Cincinnati Standard. A beautiful spring morning should be enjoyed 
for its own sake, and so should music. We have been asked, Where 
is the moral in ‘the rose? and we may equally enquire, Where is 
the moral in the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata”? Life is so full of questions, 
of difficulties, of embarrassments, that it is a happy relief to get 
into a region where mere sensation is absolute, and where ‘‘ must” 
and ‘‘ought” as moral obligations have no existence. When we are 
told of ‘‘intellectual” music, we are disposed to entertain some 
doubts as to both the intellectual calibre and the love of music of 
our instructors. Of course, as we have allowed, there is a higher 
and a highest order of music. But the higher and highest natures, 
capable of caring for music, ought to be attuned to these without 
effort, and by virtue of their native instinct and superadded culture ; 
and to them a symphony of Bach’s should give pleasure as im- 
mediate, as natural, and as unaffected as does a waltz of Strauss to 
the young ladies, There is no necessity to make such a fuss about 
the good things, and still less about the best things of all. Every- 
body cannot appreciate them, but those who can should take them 
and be thankful, without giving high-sounding names to their 
superior and more refined enjoyment. There is a well-defined 
distinction between intellect and emotion to persons who think at 
all clearly, and it can hardly be conceded that the reception of even 
the very highest music is an intellectual operation. It is as essen- 
tially emotional as is the reception of a ballad or any simple air, 
though the emotion excited may be more complex and more elevating 
in the one case than in the other. Poetry alone of the Fine Arts can 
pretend to combine intellectual and emotional results; and it is 
probable that even in poetry, if we could trace the workings of the 
reader's mind, we should find that he was not enjoying the two 
results at precisely the same instant. Music, being not explicit but 
vague, not assertive but suggestive, can by no accurate language be 
said to appeal to the intellect. It may prompt the mind to wander 
off into intellectual speculations ; though, when it has done this, it 
has probably missed its mark, and has by its very operation driven 
away the listener from the contemplation of itself. There are per- 
sons of such hopeless confusion of mind as to to talk even of moral 
and immoral music, which is, after all, only a more glaring form of 
the error that talks of intellectual music. Music may set to 
intellectual words, and music may be written for an immoral libretto. 
But it is not the music that is immoral, any more than the paper upon 
which the words of the libretto are printed. 

If music, in itself, be neither intellectual nor moral, it follows that 
it is, and is intended to be, a source of enjoyment, of relaxation, and 
of solace. That is, no doubt, while denying it the pinnacle to which 
some persons would elevate it, to render it very blameless. But it 
is blameless, like all diversion, so long as it is not indulged in to 
excess, and it is refreshing, like all delight and solace, unless it be 
resorted to on every occasion, in season and out of season. Then it 
may well produce a relaxing and emasculating effect, and far from 
being an intellectual exercise, may dull the mind to intellectual 
operations. A critic of our time has propounded the theory that 
the tendency of all art in these days is to become feminine in char- 
acter ; and he is supposed by many persons to have sounded a true 
note. Doubtless, there is music that is masculine enough. But in 
the main the drift of music is rather feminine than otherwise, by 
reason of its emotional character. It is perfectly true that music may 
be written, or set to words, that prompts to heroic actions, and may 
be filled with the breath and instinct of battle. But this is special 
and exceptional music ; and most music is. calculated to provoke 
tender memories, or to suggest gentle yearnings. These may be of 
the most virtuous, benevolent, and even celestial character; but they 
are memories or yearnings all the same, and must be described as 

artaking of the quality of softness. Music, as a rule, is not bracing. 

hat is not to condemn it, any more than it is to condemn sleep to 
say of it that while it lasts it suspends energy. It suspends energy 
to renew it ; and music, if accepted as a diversion, as a relaxation, 
affords repose to faculties that are called forth by other circumstances 
and other incitements. But there are not many things to which the 
wise memento, ne quid nimis is more applicable than to music. With 
many persons it is only a pleasant form of idleness, and with a far 
greater number still it is a source of infinite delusion, by leading them 
to believe that they are cultivating their understandings and their 
taste when they are only gratifying their emotions. But a still 
worse fault, if possible, would be to erect the hearing of music into 
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a moral or even an intellectual operation. Innocent pleasure is good 
for its own sake, and without any ulterior object. 

[Bravo! Bravo! Dr Dexterous Smith. Bravo! Cincinnati 
Standard, No intellectual power in Beethoven! No intellect in 
John Sebastian Bach! We know nothing of the art of erecting 
an operation, and we leave the “morals” of music to Mr Haweis ; 
but surely never was such nonsense talked about any art as what 
is written about music.—Dr Blige. } 

(ya 
PLAIN TRUTH. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—Is the time ever to come when the plain truth will be 
spoken (by those competent to speak—and, unfortunately, they are 
rare) in the matter of music and musicians? What temples would 
be shattered! what idols would be battered! what reputations 
scattered ! up to now unduly flattered ! 

Opbis. 


[Can’t say. Apply to Dr Blinge—“ Seer Blivwe,” they call him, 

for he foreshadoweth.—@tto Bearod. } 
—O)—— 
WAIFS. 

Mdme Ristori has been playing at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 
Zaré Thalberg will shortly take part in some concerts at Naples. 
ue Gomez (composer of J/ Guarany) has returned from Brazil to 

ilan, 
he a, the tenor, has purchased two villas in the Rione Amadeo, 
Naples. 

The Choral Society of Milan announce a performance of Berlioz’s 
Damnation de Faust. 

The Emperor of Brazil has conferred the Imperial Order of the 
Rose on Giulio Ricordi. 

Georg Henschel gave his first Song Recital at Steinway Hall, 
New York, on the 7th inst. 

Joseph Wieniawski will start next month on a tour through 
Galicia, Roumania, and Russia. 

Cossoul, some time conductor, then manager, at the San Carlo, 
Lisbon, died recently in that city. 

The Oratorio Association, Esslingen, has given a performance of 
Schumann’s Der Rose Pilgerfahrt. 

Miss Emilia Risley, a young American lady, pupil of Mad. 
Marchesi’s, has made a début at a concert in Vienna. 

Boito’s ret with Signora Borghi-Mamd as Margarita, will 
be performed in the spring at the Teatro Della Scala, Milan. 

The Emperor of Germany has presented Adelina Patti with his 
portrait in a golden frame surmounted by an imperial crown. 

Franz Fischer, till recently Capellmeister in Mannheim, is 
engaged in the same capacity at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 

The Italian season at Nice was inaugurated with Les Huguenots. 
It was in this town that the work was conceived and partly written. 

“Scent and aroma”—remarks the Boston Courier (U.S.)—‘‘ are 
— similar meaning, and yet a roamer is frequently without a 
cent, 

The os season in Italy was to be inaugurated by Aida at 
the Apollo, Rome; San Carlo, Naples; Politeama, Genoa; and 
Regio, Parma. 

The Grand Theatre now building at Palermo has already cost 
4,553,727 francs, but 5,000,000 and a half at least will be required 
for its completion. 





G. Miiller, son of the well known dramatic author, Dr Hago | 


Miiller, and already Cupellmeister, though only twenty-two, died in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine a short time since. 

At the last Popular Concert, Turin, the programme contained 
two novelties for that city: Wagner's overture to Fuust and a 
“Prize Symphony ” by Signora Olimpia Bini Manucaldi. 

The negotiations between Von Hiilsen and Wagner for the 
peecoemnanes of the Nibelungen at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, 
I ae once more come to nothing, the 7'etralogy will, as originally 
intended, be produced at the Victoria-Theater in May. 

The Continental Gazette states that, ‘‘M. Massenet has com- 
municated his score of Hérodiade to Christine Nilsson, and a joint 
agreement has been come to that the celebrated Swedish cantatrice 
should create the part of Salomé this winter in Paris.” The an- 
nouncement is, I fear, premature ; and so far as ‘‘this winter” is 
fa e.g too hopeful. (Very premature and very unhopeful.—Dr 

iDge.) 

















It has been stated that Herr Brahms declined to co-operate with 
Mr W. G. Cusins as conductor of the Philharmonic Society. Is it 
not the fact that Brahms did not reply to the communication? Mr 
C. E. Stephens is the new treasurer, but considerable difficulty 
seems to be experienced in filling up the vacant seats on the board 
of directors. It is reported that Sir Julius Benedict resigned thrice, 
and as many times withdrew his resignation, .and that at present it 
is understood he is considering the situation. (Sir Julius is not like 
other men. He may probably accept office a fourth time, and 
retract a fourth time.—Dr Blivge.) 

The failure of M. Rubinstein’s Nero at the Royal Opera of Berlin 
seems to have been complete. A very large sum had been spent in 
oe it, but the people would not have it, and the opera has 
been withdrawn. The news will be refreshing to Mr Carl Rosa, who 
was warmly urged by M. Rubinstein to produce Nero in English, 
but who managed to resist the blandishments of the charmer. It is, 
by the way, again asserted that M. Rubinstein’s opera, 7'he Demon, 
will.be produced at Covent Garden next season. Those who recollect 
that similar reports were circulated last year about Mr Gye’s 
alleged intention to produce M. Rubinstein’s Nero, will accept the 
present rumour with a reserve.—London Figaro. 





‘MID THE GOLDEN GRAIN. * 
(Impromptu for Music, ) 


The wind is sweeping the amber corn 
With low whisper'd sighs of love ; 

The sun that hath smil’d since day was born 
Is setting in heaven above. 

And ‘mid the glow of the golden grain 
My darling beside me stands, 

A deepening flush on our faces twain 
As he holds my trembling hands. 

O sweet is the breath of the wind to-day, 
And fair is the sunset’s glory, 

For my heart is throbbing beneath the sway 
Of Life’s oldest, dearest story ! 


The stars are lighting with argent beam 
All the sea of golden grain, 
But I am waking from Joy’s bright dream 
To a startling sense of pain. 
As e’en at our tryst he wounds my heart, 
E’en too while on his, I rest-— 
‘*Nay, love! ’tis but for brief while we part,” 
Then his lips on mine are prest. 
O what unto me are the lustres fair 
Of the starlit world to-night, 
| As my passionate wail floats up thro’ the air 





When he passes away from sight ? 


A year through its span hath quickly run, 
The autumn is here once more, 

And in tawny gold the summer sun 
Hath dyed all the corn plain o’er. 

But richer far than the harvest flush, 
Too deep for all words to speak, 

Is the bliss that bringeth the crimson blush 
To brow, and to throat, and to cheek. 

For here at our olden tryst, at my side, 
Stands my life's dear love again ; 

And his lips press mine as the sunset tide 
Ficweth over the golden grain. 





* Copyright. A Soupirr’s DAUGHTER, 





Mr Barron McGuckty, although he has had a slight relapse, 
is, we are happy to be informed, again convalescent. 

Ilenr Cart Rosa is in town, perfectly restored to health. He 
renews his lengthened concert-tour this day, at Liverpool. He 
will have no opera season in London until next autumn. 

Mr Arrucr Cuappr.y’s first Popular Concert for the after 
Christmas series is announced for Monday night, when Dvorak’s 
Quartet in If flat will be repeated, and Master Eugéne d’Albert 
again come forward as pianist. 

Mpme Anpant has accepted an engagement for a series of 
performances at the Brussels Théatre de la Monnaie. (Jules de 
Glimes, mon ancien et cher ami, n'en manques pas une seule repre- 
sentation. Milles souhaits affectueux pour le nouvel an. Tom 
fixé—D. Peters.) 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND eo OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
ce 12s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Mont, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” : 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

‘‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of Fone benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, 0 


f 
OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music,and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuableremedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longm:n & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa eat A Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santlev, &c. Sold in 
a =e and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
16 Colonies. 





A COURSE 








Just Published. 


SLOW MARCH FOR THE ORGAN. 


(FOUNDED ON KREUTZER’s CELEBRATED THIRTY-THIRD VIOLtn STuDy.) 


By 
STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 





Just Published, 


BOURREE IN E FLAT. 


Fork THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. sabi iat 


O LET THE SOLID GROUND. 
The mien apt TENN YSON. 
The Music by 


HBADA. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 


LA POMPA DI FESTA. 


GRANDE MARCHE, POUR P eae A QUATRE MAINS. 
‘ar 
IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W 





CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 





THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


4 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT OARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OABE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS, 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arran, 
Epwarp F. RimBavutt. Price a nareee Ae 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FoUR NEW PracE=. 





“ LE RETOUR DE L’'ARMEE.’ ; 


MORCHAU MILITATRE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“BEATRICE DI: TENDA.” 


FANTASIA ON BELLDINI’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“RAYONS DOR.” 


BAGATHLIE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“MARCHE FUNEBRE.” 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SYDNEY SMITH'S NEW PIANO = 


ZAUBERFLOTE. Fantasia on Mozart’s Opera 

LA GAZZA LADRA. Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera 
BRIGHT HOURS. Caprice er. 
UNTER DEN LINDEN. Brilliant Waltz 
TITANIA. Caprice - te 

GRAND POLONAISE 
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Principal Mr H. WEIST HILL. 





Vist of Professors, 


PIANOFORTE. 


Miss JERNINGHAM 
Sianor Lr Causi 


Mr Henry PARKER 
Miss Harriett Sassr 


Mr Joun Francis BARNETT 
Miss Victoria BaTH 


Mr Davin BraRDWELL 
MapDAME BuckNnaLi Eyre 
Mr Henry F. Frost 

Mr Eaton FAantne 

Mr W. H. Hoimes 

Miss M, M. Hatron 


MapamE Boppa Pyne 
Mr W. H. Cummines 
Mr J. F. Duaeean 

Mr A. Devin Duvivier 
Srenor Ferri 

Miss KATHLEEN GRANT 


MapamMe Marre LEHFEHLDT 
Miss FLorENCE May 

Herr Cart MANGOLD 

Mr Artuur O'LEARY 
Herr Ernst PAvER 

Mr Ripiry PRENTICE 


SOLO SINGING. 
Miss Amy GILL 
Mr Ricuarp LATTER 
Mapamrk A. MANNING 
Miss G. MAYFIELD 
Mr Henry Pore 
Sienor Riccr 
Mer Montem SMITH 


HARMONY AND COMPOSITION. 


Me H. C, BannisTER 


Mr J. F. BARNETT 


Mr Francis DAVENPORT 


Mr Ilenry Gapspy 
Mr E. Simas 


HARP. 
Mr JouHN CHESHIRE 
Mr Joun THomas 


VIOLONCELLO. 


M. LAssERRE 
M., G. Lisotrron 


BASSOON. 


| 
| 
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HARMONIUM. 


Herr L. EN@ki 


FLUTE. 
Mr R.S, RocxstRo 
M. OLur SVENSDEN 


OPHICLEIDE. 


Mr Linpsay SLOPER 

Mr A, H. THoutrss 
MapaME Viarp-Lov!s 

Mr T, WineHAM 

Miss ConsTaANCE YOUNGER 


Srenor TARTAGLIONI 
Mr Dup.ey THomas 
S1anor VISETTI 

Mr FrepEric WALKER 
Mr T. A. WALLWoRTH 
Mr J. B. Wetcn 


ORGAN. 
Dr JoHn STAINER 
Mr A. H, Eyre 
Mr Cuarzs J. Frost 
Mr G. Warwick JoRDAN 
Mr Jostan PrrtMan 


VIOLIN. 
Mr J. T. Carropvus 
Me H. West Hitt 
Mr GrorGE PALMER 


CLARIONET: 
Mr H. Lazarus 


ELOCUTION. 


Mr. Woorron Mr S. Hvueuss Mr AtFrep NELSON 





The SECOND TERM will commence on Monpay, January 17th, 1881. 


Examination of Candidates for admission of Students will be held at the School, 16, ArperMansury, on Saturday, 
January 8th, from 12 till 4, and on Monday, January 10th, from 11 till 3, when Candidates will be requirel to attend, 
bringing with them Music they can perform, 


The Fees are for one lesson weekly in a single study from £1 1s. to £3 3s, per term, and for two lessons weekly in a 


principal study and one lesson weekly in a second study, E’ementary, £4 4s.; Intermediate, £5 5s.; and High Class, £7 7s, 
per term. 


No Entrance Fees or Extra Charges. 


Further particulars may be obtained from: Mr Curses P. Surru, Secretary, 
16, Aldermanbury, F.C, 


FRED. A. CATTY, Hoy. Sze 


CHARLES P. SMITH, Sxrcrerary. 
Guildhall, January, 1881. 
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